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PREFACE. 
—- <a 
REV. GENTLEMEN, 


EVERY judicions and reflecting mind must 
readily allow, that Female Character traduced is one of 
the most serious and affecting circumstances an up< 
right and virtuous family can possibly experience ; es< 
pecially if the case be brought into a public court, and, 
for want of expected evidence, it is allowed to remain 
unelucidated. Such is the painful situation of Miss 
Jane Benr, of North Shields, and her friends. 

It is probable that most persons by whom the fol« 
lowing pages will be read, have already heard of the 
Trial (as published in the various Newcastle Paper's, 
for Aug. 1822) of Tuomas Hix, Methodist Preacher, 
for defaming Miss Bext’s character, and of her being 


on the subject ; and many in the Methodist Societies, 
in all the surrounding towns, have, through the influ- 
ence of Mr. Hill, been persuaded of his innocence: in- 
deed a certificate to that purport was got up, and signs 
ed by upwards of sixty Methodists, gathered from va- 
rious parts of the circuit. This was afterwards print- 
ed and published in different parts of the kingdom, to 
the distance of several hundred miles. 
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| non-suited. But the public in general are uninformed 
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PREFACE, 


Miss Bell and Ker friends, and those gentlemen 
(who were all members of the Methodist Society) who 
espoused her cause, are considered, to have falsely 
accused Mr Hill—while it ‘remains that her charac- 
ter is impeached by some person apparently unknown. 
As all the evil that can possibly be inflicted upon a 
human being has been hurled upon Miss B. an ex 
planation of the facts of the case is of very little im- 
portance as it respects herself—her feelings have been 
exercised in the most keen manner imaginable, by her 
hitherto unstained name having become a subject for 
letters, containing the most vile insinuations ; and what 
she has suffered, from ill health, occasioned by grief: 
and dejection of mind, is known only to that Being to 
whom all things are known. 

But there are others who have suffered, aud con- 
tinue to suffer, in a less degree with Miss B. in 
their characters and feelings ; namely, those gentlemen 
and friends who looked narrowly into it, perceived the 
truth, and wished to have it investigated. The design 
of this is briefly to state facts, to exonerate those per- 
sons from the charge of “ wrongfully accusing innocent 
Mr. Hill, and maliciously bringing an action against 
him,” and to shew whether they would not much ra- 
ther have had the matter settled in a methodistical 
way, in preference to going to law. 

This statement is intended to be as brief as possi< 
ble, to convey the sense of the subject. Further par- 
ticulars may be entered into as occasion may require 
or necessity urge. 


A STATEMENT OF FACTS, &c. 


Miss Jane Bell, daughter of the late Mr Jacob Bell, 
of North Shields, formerly of South Shields, became a 
member of the Methodist Society fourteen years ago, 
in which she continued. She was on the most inti- 
mate terms with Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Farrar during the 
three years he was stationed at Shields ; and promised 
to visit them in another circuit. Accordingly, in 1819, 
she went to Hull to see them. Whilethere, Mr Sissison 
became acquainted with her ; and, on her return home, 
wrote to her father for leave to visit her. Mr. Bell, as 
a parent, most anxious for his family’s happiness, wrote 
to Mr. Farrar respecting his knowledge of Mr. Sissi- 
son. Mr F.’s answer being exceedingly favourable to ° 
Mr. S. Mr. B. gave him leave to visit his daughter, 
when the most ingenuous and disinterested friendship 
was formed between them. 

Mr. Bell had made his daughter a partner +i h her 
brother in the glass and china business, in the year 1815; 
_ which partnership was dissolved and gazetted on the 
12th. of July, 1820, preparatory to her union with Mr S. 
when she was to receive her share The marriage was 
intended to take place in the approaching autumn ; but 
at that time, owing to the declining state of Mr Bell’s 
health, it was agreed to be deferred. 

Mr. Bell died in October, 1820. Miss B. was in a 
delicate staté of health during the winter, occasioned 
_ by confinement with her father during the period of 
his illness, and her grief on account of his death, In 
March, 1821, she was much recovered, and engaged 
to leave Shields early in July. Every thing was ar- 
| ranged and prepared for her departure, when, a fort- 
| A®2 
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night and a few days previous to her expecting Mr. Sis- 
sison, she had reason to suspect that something particu- 
lar had happened. On enquiry, she was informed that 
two anonymous letters bad been reeeived by Mr S. who 
said, ‘“‘ They contained such matter as filled him with 
astonishment.” Those nameless letters, he said, had 
caused him to make enquiry ; and the information he 
had received, confirmed the hints and warnings contain- 
ed in the anonymous letters. This was considered by 
Mr Sissison and his friends as an interference of Divine 
Providence, and thence they concluded that their cor- 
respondence should heneeforth cease. 

Several Jetters afterwards passed, without obtaining 
the information required by Miss B. and her brother. 
Three weeks having elapsed, Mr John Bell felt it his 
duty to go to Hull, and enquire into the nature of the 
information against his sister. Mr S had sent for the 
letters he had written to Miss B. These Mr B. took 
with him; with the exception of some which it after- 
wards appeared had been overlooked. Mr. B. finding 
that, besides the friends of Mr Sissison, some gentle- 
men had also been consulted, and the slanderous ac- 
counts against his sister laid before them, chose Mr 
Cookman (one of the gentlemen alluded to) i» be pre- 
sent when Mr Sissison should give him tiie accounts he 
had received. He then produced the two anonymous 
letters, which are as follows :— 


<< SPT, “ Excuse haste, brevity, and obscurity. 
«You are engaged in an affair in this place which 
will prove your ruin, except Providence prevent. As 
a friend, | warn you of your danger. May God help 
you!—you are cruelly deceived—instantly break off 
the connexion—better spend your days in a prison 
than continue it. ‘ A prudent man foreseeth the evil 
and hideth himself.” Ask the METHODIST 
PREACHERS,—ask any respectable person in North 
or South Shields for the truth of this letter, except 
Dr. O.—O! my friend! be advised. I could end this 
with a name that would easily convince you ; but | 
forbear— Pray make further enquiry. 
“© North Shiclds, June 12, 1821. 
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Addressed to “‘ Mr John Sissison, 
«¢ Shoemaker or Currier. 
«Rev. Mr Walmsley’s, Methodist Preacher, 
“ To be delivered immediately. <Fiull.” 


« Dear Sir, 

“Ts it you for whom this dreadful pit is dug in 
Shields. O! Sir, for God’s sake, make enquiry before 
you take such a desperate step. What! a Methodist 
join himseif to infamy and poverty. Ask the Mrrno- 
pist Preacners whether you ought to take such a 
step,—ask any body in North or South Shields, except 
Dr. O—l—y. Fly, fly from danger! bury yourself 
in a prison rather than take a-a—a-a-a dev. for better 
for worse. ‘ 

«* Your sincere Friend. 
“ Do make enquiry. 


“ North Shields, June 12, 1821. 


Directed to * Mr. John Sissison, 
** Shoemaker or Currier. 
* Rev. Mr. Smith, Methodist Preacher, 
«* To be delivered immediately. +S Efally 
Mr. Bell’s state may be imagined, but cannot be 
described ; he said to Mr. Sissison, “‘ You said, in your 
letters to my sister, that the anonymous letters had caus< 
ed you to make enquiries you never dreamt of making, 
until awakened by such extraordinary communications ; 
and that the information you had received corroborated 
the statements in the anonymous letters.’” He replied, 
he had received letters, with a name to them, from a 
pious and respectable quarter, at North Shields, whither 
he had written on the subject after he had got tne ano-~ 
nymous letters; but the information was given under 
promise of secrecy. Mr. B. astonished beyond mea- 
sure, enquired, What could any one say of his sister ? 
Mr Sissison then read out of a copy of one letter, that 
Miss B. was “a liar, a kypocrite, a calumniator, a mise 
chievous person ;” and other things so bad, he said, 
that he neither could nor would read them to Mr, Bell, 
A 3 
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Mr B. said they were every one of them false charges 3 
—~and if they did not know his sister he did, and he 
would certainly have her character cleared from such 
malignant calumnies. — 

Miss Bell had been acquainted with Mr. Cookman’s 
family while in Hull. Mr B. therefore asked Mr C. 
what he had thought of his sister? Mr C. replied, that 
he certainly had thought very highly of her. Mr. B. 
then asked Mr C. what he now thought of her? Mr 
C. answered, his opinion was changed by the informa« 
tion which had been received against her. 

Mr B. now repaired to his lodgings ; but not to sleep, 
his mind was too much disturbed with what had re- 
cently passed. He wrote to his sister to prepare her 
mind for the developement of such a mass of iniquity 
as he had never before known. The anonymous let- 
ters he had seen would, he said, both surprize and as- 
tonish her. But there were also secret letters written 
against her, with the real name attached to them of a 
person said to be “pious and respectable.” Of the 
contents of these he would inform her, he said, as he 
thought she would be able to bear. Here we shall 
leave the poor victim of malevolence, and turn to an- 
other part of the story. 

Mr J. Bell (Miss Bell’s brother) had, at this period, 
been a member of the Methodist Society upwards of 
nine years __He had also been a class-leader and local 
preacher several years. By the rules-of the Methodist 
Connexion, it is very properly ordered that no mem- ' 
ber be allowed to be intoxicated. Mr B.’s business as 
a ship-surveyor exposing him frequently to temptations 
of this kind, unfortunately he broke the rule. It was 
therefore considered proper, iw April, 1820, that he 
should be suspended from preaching for one year; but 
be continued a member ; and, if found steady, to resume 
his office and place on the plan as a preacher at the ex- 
piration of that period. Inthe August intervening, 
Mr Bill was appointed superintendant, or head preach- 
er of the circuit; who, with Mr Moss, the second 
preacher, became the frequent visitors of Mr Bell, se- 
niocr, and his family. Mr H. often expressed a wish. 
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that the prescribed period was out, that Mr B. might 
again be appointed to preach ; and said, hd believed he 
would be acceptable and useful. In public meetings 
he also called on Mr B. in an approving way ; and at 
the funeral of Mr B. senior, in the presence of many, 
by his prayers, Mr H, seemed the most satisfied with 
the family, and engaged Miss B. to draw up an ac- 
count of her father’s last illness and happy death, for 
him to preach the funeral sermon. At Christmas, the 
preachers and their wives visited at Miss Bell’s, with 
whom they continued on the most friendly terms. 

During the winter some unpleasantness and disputes 
took place between Mr Hill and the Blyth Society, 
which belongs to Shields circuit. And in January, 
1821, Mr J. Bell was present in Mr Moss’s house 
when Mr H. returned from Blyth. Mr B. then bee 
came acquainted, by Mr Hill’s information, to what a 
height those disputes had arisen. He said they were 
not ended—spoke very intemperately on the subject, 
and threatened he would let them see what kind of a 
Methodist Preacher they had got. Mr B. told Mr A, 
he was very sorry to hear him express himself as he 
had just done towards the Blyth Society, as he particus 
larly respected them. Mr Hill appeared very much 
displeased at these remarks, and from that period, it 
was observable, changed his conduct and countenance 
to Mr Bell. 

The Blyth friends, who were at variance with Mr H. 
were in the habit of visiting at Mr B.’s house ; which 
Mr H. noticing, he remarked to several, that he should 
not wonder but these people had their Attorney Gene- 
ral in Shields. 

Miss B. took the missionary money in April which she 
had collected ; when Mr H. complimented ber on collect- 


| ing more money than any other female. She replied, 


she supposed that arose from ber having been appoint- 
ed to collect in the street where she hide dh and in the. 
one adjoining, where, of course, she was best known, 
Mr H. again reverted to the mischief at Blyth ; when 
Miss B. took occasion to notice his change of behaviour 


.to her brother. He replied, in the presence of Mrs H. 
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“Tt is not the getting drunk, Ma’am ; but I believe he 
is one who will oppose superintendants and pinch 
them of their pence” Miss B. told him he was in an 
error respecting his view of her brother. Mrs H. ex- 
pressed her regret that any difference or animosity 
should exist between her husband and Mr B. 

The disputes between the Blyth Society and Mr H. 
still continuing, in April he wrote Mr B. a most 
friendly letter, in which he avowed he had nothing 
against him, and that he particularly respected his sis- 
ters, and invited them to come as usual to his house.— 
He bade him “ beware of anti-methodistical calumnia- 
tors and back-biters.” This friendly mode of writing 
was certainly not in unison with the coolness which Mr 
H. had manifested towards Mr B. for some time previ- 
ous, and could only be attributed to the same motive 
which dictated a letter he afterwards wrote to a leader 
at Blyth, with whom he was at variance; namely, to 
avert the pending storm from that quarter, and reduce 
the number of those he conceived were against him ; 
as Mr H. had said, he expected the Blyth leaders were 
coming forward to impeach him, and suspected Mt. B. 
of taking a part with them. Mr B. however, took no 
notice of the letter. Mr “. meeting him on the street, 
asked him if he had received it. To which Mr B. res 
plied in the affirmative; and enquired who those per- 
sons were whom he had called by such opprobrious 
epithets. Mr H. signified they were his enemies, and 
added. “* You know who I mean.” Mr B. told him 
he was quite mistaken, and that he had never heard 
them calumniate his name. Here he left him, and 
never had a word of difference with him further ; nor 
indeed had they any intercourse afterwards, except 
when Mr. H. called for missionary money, and for 
some books Mr B. had taken to sell for him. 

Miss B. was an entire stranger to the nature or ex- 
tent of the mischief at Blyth, though she had heard 
Mr #. talk to her brother about it, when he came for 
the books. In January preceding, when Mr B. return- 
ed home, after hearing the conversation at Mr Moss’s, 
he said to his sister, ‘ Mr Hill is not the man you think 
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him; he is not a Mr. Bramwell’—a Methodist Preach- 
er deceased, whom they often spoke of as a friend they 
dearly loved. Miss B. had never conversed with any 
person respecting the character of Mr Hill, but endea- 
voured to profit by his preaching. and was constantly 
attendant on his ministry till the period when she got 
an account of the anonymous letters before mentioned. 

We shall now return to Mr B. at Hull. During the 
night, when his mind was racked with pain, the letter 
which Mr H. had sent him in April came to his res 
membrance. The sameness of the language between 
it and what Mr Sissison read to him out of the private 
letter, struck him with amazement ; dué Mr HI. in that 
letter, had expressed his particular respect for his sis- 
ters. This was only six weeks before the anonymous 
letters were written. Inthe morning he went to Mr 
Sissison, and asked him if he would repeat out of the 
letter, which he said had the nanie to it, what he had 
before read from it against his sister. He did so. Mr 
B. then said, ‘‘ Now, Mr Sissison, you have said you 
would make any sacrifice to restore my sister’s mind to 
happiness, but that, from the manner in which her cha- 
racter had been represented you could not marry her, be 
so far my friend as to put me right, if 1 am wrong in cons 
jecturing that Mr Thomas Hill, the Methodist Preacher's 
name is at this letter, and that he is the writer of it.” 
Mr S. made no reply. On Mr B urging him to gay it 
was not Mr H. if it was not, he begged Mr Bell would 
not endeavour to cause him to criminate those who had 
befriended him. That the information he had received 
was of a confidential nature, and that he was bonnd by 
a promise of secrecy. Mr B. then enquired if there 
were any thing in the letters against him or his other 
sister. Mr Sissison said, there was. 

Miss Bb. who had been sunk in distress from the time 
she was informed of the anonymous Jetters, was roused 
from her bed on her brothers information that there 
were letters against her with a name attached to them. 
She was certain no one had accused her of any one 
thing improper or inconsistent with her moral duty ; 
neither had she had any dispute, difference, or shyness 
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with any person, which could give rise to such reports. 

Mr Sissison being persuaded that the letters received 
were from a pious and respectable quarter, as he and 
his family vere all members of the Methodist Society, 
in one of his letters he stated that his mother and sis- 
ter thought he had acted quite right in giving up the 
correspondence. 

Miss B. had seen no one but her brother and sister, 
and one female friend, since the account had come.— 
She theretore expressed a wish to converse with those 
respectable persons in the Methodist Society she judg- 
ed most likely to have been consulted in the matter. 
They lived within a few hundred yards of her resi- 
dence, and she was on friendly terms with them all. 
She therefore sent to request an interview with them. 
In a short time she saw and conversed with Mr Little 
on the subject. This gentleman and his family she 
had been intimately acquainted with many years.— 
Also Dr. Oxley, whose wife had long honoured her 
with her triendship. Likewise Mr Beal, who was at 
that time her class leader, and also Mr Bramwell. As 
they all knew her character, they all said, they were 
firmly persuaded that nothing could be adduced against 
it., And further, to prove their frierdship and good 
opinion of Miss B. they agreed that a certificate of her 
character should be written and sent to Hull. One 
of them said, Surely no one that had any thing against 
her brother would interfere with her marriage. Mr 
Beal then enquired if Miss B. had seen Mr Hill; she 
replied, she had not, but would send for him. Mr B.. 
promised to bring him in the evening, as he said he 
had to be at his house, as several of the Blyth society 
were coming there to consider what was best to be 
done, there being at that time much dissension between 
them and Mr Hill. 

During the afternoon Dr Oxley called on Miss B. on 
returning from visiting Mr Hill’s child. While he was 
there, he said, Mr H. was walking the floor, very much 
agitated. He said, Miss B. had sent tor him; but he 
had sent her word, if she wanted him she knew where 
to find him. Mrs Hill said, “ You surely did not send 
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that message to Miss Bell?” Yes, he said, he had beet: 
badly used. ‘Not by her, I’m sure,” added Mrs H. 
Mr Hill replied, ‘‘ Her brother was seen setting the 
Blyth folks on the road after the Quarterly Meeting ; 
how do I know what they said ?” 

According to promise, Mr Beal brought Mr Hill— 
Miss B. then endeavoured to state what she wanted 
with him, telling him that some person had written 
something against her character in letters to lull. Mr 
Beal reminded Mr H. that Miss B. was just going to 
be married, and it was to the person she was going to 
marry that those letters were sent. Mr 4 made‘it 
quite strange, and repeated, ‘‘ Married! was she? I 
think I heard something of it about six months ago ; 
Dr Oxley told me” Miss B. observed, “I believe 
you told Dr Oxley.”” “It was your wife, then, told 
me,” said Mr H. to Mr Beal ; “ A Mr—Mr.—Mr. Ty- 
zack, I think I heard.” ‘‘ No matter for the name, Mr 
Hill,” said Miss Bell, “my friends think of writing 
something to refute those evil accounts of me ; and my 
brother is now in ftull about it.” “ You have plenty 
of friends, Ma’am,” replied Mr H. hastily. “1 dare 
say I have, sir,” answered Miss B. “ but | thought, as 
you are my minister, your name would have some 
_ weight—unless you have any thing against me.” “ I 
have nothing for you nor against you, I have nothing 
to do with it, { have nothing to do with match making.” 
This Mr H. repeated several times. Miss B. then said, 
«May I say to my Hull friends, Mr H. has nothing 
against me?” On this Mr H. started from his chair, 
and exclaimed, “I will not be mentioned! I have no- 
thing to do with it! I have nothing to do with match 
making!” © Miss B. then said to him,—* Will you 
answer me one question, Mr Hill? Were you ever 
applied to?”’ He answered, “I tell you, Ma’am, 
I have nothing to do with it.” Here he appeared 
very much agitated, and walked across the room, re- 
peating, “I have nothing to do with it, I have nothing 
to do witii match-making ; no, no, Ma’am, I’ve got in- 
to far too many hobbles with my interfering. here 
have all the Blyth Society been at Shields to-night— 
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they are going to write to Conference to get me turned 
out of the ministry.” He then took up his hat, and 
said, it was very late, and that he hail to go to Tyne- 
mouth to his lodgings ; and again he repeated, “ I have 
nothing to do with it.” Well, Mr 4. (replied Miss B.) 
T never thought evil, nor spoke evil, nor wrote evil 
against you.” To which he merely answered, “I have 
nothing to do with it:” this he repeated all the way 
as he left the room, down stairs, and out at the front 
door. 

A female friend, who had retired, but who heard Mr 
Hill’s replies, gave it as her decided opinion, that Mr 
H. was the person who had sent the slanderous aco 
counts’*to Hull. There were indeed several circum- 
stances in this interview which surprised Miss B. In 
the first place, he took no notice how much Miss B. 
was altered in her appearance from her late illness, nor 
of her absence from chapel, nearly four weeks, though 
he was her minister. But his not remembering Mr 
Sissison’s name was the most extraordinary, as Miss B, 
had previously been told by Mrs Hill that the name 
had been repeated by her husband familiarly. Mrs 
H. was a Hull woman, and very friendly with Miss B. 
Their conversations were generally on serious subjects ; 
but sometimes they had conversed about various mem- 
bers of the Methodist connexion in Hull; and more 
than once Mrs Hill had enquired of Miss B. and her 
sister, whether Mr S.’s family had any other friends or 
acquaintance in the north but themselves. She was 
answered they had none ; except Dr Oxley, who had 
known Mr S’s family many years; nor had they been 
in the North, but when they visited Miss B. 

After viiss B. had reason to believe that some change 
had taken place at Hull, but before she got the account, 
she called upon Mrs H. who said she understood 
Miss B. was going to be married immediately ; that Mr 
H. had told ber so, and said that he did not know whe- 
ther Mr S was a shoemaker or a currier, and asked 
Mrs H. if they called him John. Miss B replied, that 
Mr S. was a currier, and that his name was William. 
Miss B. thought nothing of this circumstance at the 
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time, as it appeared to be mere talk between Mr and 
Mrs H. but was greatly astonished afterwards, when 
her brother presented to her the, original anonymous 
letter, which had been directed for “‘ Mr John Sissison, 
Shoemaker or Currier.”* It appeared the writer had 
an idea of what names and businesses were in Mr Sis- 
sison’s family, as his married brother’s name was John, 
and his business had been that of a shoemaker. 

The day after Miss B. saw Mr H. Mr Beal convers- 
ed with a gentleman on the subject. They both agreed 
in suspecting Mr Hill to be the person, from what pass- 
ed the night before at Miss B.’s, and from Mr H. hav- 
ing expressly said to several persons, and also at a lead- 
er’s meeting, the same evening, that he was determined 
to leave the circuit. He said there.was nothing but 
mischief in the Blyth society, and that he would there- 
fore be off. Mr H. afterwards said, he perceived Miss 
Bell's business was going to be laid on him, and that 
was the principal reason why he wished to leave the 
circuit. Those who saw through it believed his motive 
was to get out of the way of being questioned about 
the matter. It was observed, by some present, that 
at the Jast Quarterly Meeting it was agreed he should 
stop another year, according to the general rule, un- 
less there be some particular causé for a removal ; as 
removing preachers is very expensive to the circuit: 
besides, the Conference was now met; it was the 28th 
of July, and past the regular time to apply for another 
preacher; therefore whatever was their private opinion, 
he could not then go. He was advised not to use any 
abusive language respecting the Blyth society. He 
then enquired if they would support him should he 
stop with them. They replied that they would sup- 
port him in every thing true and right. r 

The next post brought copies of the anonymous let- 
ters ; and in a letter Miss B’s brother informed her, 
that Mr Sissison’s relatives, and the friends he had con- 
sulted, were of one opinion, admitting, that though all 
could not be true which was intimated, yet that all 
could not be right; that there must be dark shades 


* Mr Potter afterwards conversed with Mrs H. on this cir 
cumstance. 
B 
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in her character that could give rise to such insinuations 
and warnings, and that the aceounts authenticated with 
a name were a sufficient corroboration. 

Though Miss B had every reason fo believe that 
the accounts Mr S_ had received were very bad, from 
the effects produced upon his mind, the sight of what 
they really were, added to the remembrance of what 
Mr Sissison’s letters contained, (namely, that the au- 
thenticated accounts he had received confirmed the hints 
and warnings in the anonymous letters) so distressed 
her mind, that it was thought necessary she should be 
removed from home ; which was accordingly done. 

Mr Bell was stopping in Hull, in hopes to get more 
information, as one of the gentlemen consulted thought 
it only just that Miss B should know what she was ac- 
cused of, the writer having said he weuld come forward 
in a court of justice, if necessary, and prove all he had 
written. It was therefore determined Mr S, should 
write to the person, at Shields, from whom he had re- 
ceived his information, for leave to give copies of the 
letters, keeping the name a secret. 

The morning Miss B. left home, four days after she 
had conversed with Mr H. he sent a noté to her by the 
the post ; it was as follows: 

“ Thos. Hill requests Miss B. and her friends not to 
be too rash in charging him as the author of her trouble ; 
and assures her he will make no reply to whatever may 
be said to him on the subject. Wednesday Evening.” 

Mr B. stopped in Hull near a fortnight, but got no 
more information, as leave could not be obtained to give 
up any of the confidential accounts. On Mr B.'s way 
from Hull, the Rev. A. E. Farrar, ‘who was then sta- 
tioned at York, informed him, that Mr S. on receiving 
the anonymous letters, had sent the latter one to him, 
requesting his advice, and enquiring whether or not he 
could give him any idea who the writer could be. Mr 
F. in reply, said, “ I have not the least idea to what the 
extraordinary letter you forwarded refers, nor who can 
be its author. I have Jately been down at Newcastle, 
and in passing through Shields my wife and { spent the 
night at Miss Bell’s; but neither heard nor saw any 
thing improper. By all means consult Mr Hill.” It ap» 
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pears Mr F. noticed the anonymous writer pressing Mr 
S. to write to the Methodist Preachers ; he further adds, 
** Dr Oxley I know to be intimate at Miss Bell’s, which 
may be the reason he is excepted.” On Mr Farrar 
learning that Mr S had ended his correspondence with 
Miss B. he wrote to him to know whether his mind was 
completely made up against her, and said, “‘ He would 
stake his interest the insinuations in the anonymous let~ 
ters were false.” Mr S. replied, “A decided change 
had taken place in his affections: that from the receipt 
of the anonymous letters suspicions were excited in his 
mind that all was not right: that the same feeling was 
produced in the minds of Mr Cookman and Mr Lock- 
ing, who was his leader. That on enquiry he had got 
Sufficient completely to unhinge his mind, and satisfy 
_ Mr Cookman and Mr Locking, and all his near rela- 

tions, that he was justified in taking the steps he had 
taken ; and that as he only obtained his information un-« 
der promise vf secrecy, he could not give it up. He 
would make any sacrifice to restore Miss B.’s mind to 
happiness, short of his own peace for life,” 

On Mr B.’s arrival at home, he wrote to his sister 
and said, that he was in possession of the first original 
anonymons letter, and that as soon as he got it into his 
hand, from the knowledge he had of Mr H.’s hand-wri- 
ting, he was struck with the likeness of it: that the other 
Mr S. had kept, bearing the same date, but received 
the day after the other, was the same hand- writing : 
that if it could not be ended any other way she must 
make up her mind to enter a prosecution by law; and 
that he had consulted a professional gentleman on the 
subject. That though Mr H. was the person who must - 
be proceeded against, yet he had allowed a letter to be 
written to Mr Sissison, saying, if he did not give up 
the information in his possession an action should be 
brought against him ; that it should not end uninvesti- 
gated, and that he would go to the farthest part of the 
world to clear her character from such calumny. 

Mr Bell had the greatest wish to have the affair set« 
tled in a district meeting. (the usual way in Methodism 
when any charge is brought against a preacher,) if suf- 
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ficient ground for suspicion against Mr H. could be 
obtained to procure a majority of the leaders to sign a 
requisition to present to the chairman of the district, 
which is required in-such eases, in order to convene 2 
district meeting. Mr B waited upon the Rev D. Mc 
Nicoll, who was chairman, to consult him. Mr Mc 
Nicoll said he had seen Mr Hill, who had denied that 
he had written the anonymous letters, and said he had 
no doubt but his hand was imitated, and that some ras- 
cal had written them to injure him. Mr B. told Mr Me 
N. what passed at Hull, and his reasons for believing 
Mr H. had written slanderous letters with his name to 
them. Mr Mc N. said, it was the most diabolical thing 
he had ever known ; that any man who would act such 
‘a part as to write letters without a name, requesting a 
person to write to himself and say what he pleased, un- 
der promise of secrecy, deserved to fe punished with- 
out mercy ; and that the man who could do so would 
without doubt deny it. He further said, that he would’ 
write to Mr Cookman, reason with him upon it, and 
desire to know whether or not Mr Hill’s name was at 
any of the letters ; and that he would likewise write to 
Mr H. and tell him he must meet Miss B. in the pre- 
sence of a few friends, and canvince her of his innocence 
if he was so. In the mean time the following certificate 
was signed by the persons whose names are annexed. 
“We, the undersigned, all the Local Preachers, all 
the Stewards, all the Leaders, and various Members of 
the Methodist Connexion, and other respectable inha- 
bitants of North and South Shields, and the vicinity, 
do certify, that many of us have known Miss Jane Bell, 
late of South Shields, now of North Shields, from her 
infancy, and all of us for several years ; that her religi- 
ous and moral character has ever been unimpeached and 
unsullied by the breath of reproach. 


SoutH SHIELDS. Norru SHIELDS. 
Christopher Wawn, Circyit | Wm. Little, circuit steward 
steward and leader - Wm. Oxley, M. D. local 


Eliz. Robson, relict of John preacher and leader 
Robson, steward & leader | Wm. Nevison, Do Do 

John Dungate, local preach- | Jchn Potter, Do Do 
er and leader Robert Cook Do Do 
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South Shields. 
John Reay, local preacher | 
and leader 
Benjamin Melvell, 
Robert Harkis, Do. 


George Stokoe, Do. 
Thomas Vint, - Do. 
John Forter, Do. 
Henry Spragon, Do. 
Matthew Golightly, Do. 
John Scott, Do. 
Joseph Graham, Do. 
John Blumer, Do. 
William Smith, Do. 
John Brown, Do. 


Edward Robson, Member 


William Reay, Do. 
T. Matterson, Do. 
Henry Hall, Do. 
Jobn Allan, Do. 


John Hedley, Surgeon 
John Mason, Do. 
Sir Cuthbert Heron, Bart. 
Chris. Bainbridge, Esq. 
Henry Wright, Esq. 
James Laing, Do. 
Thos. Skipsey, ship-owner 
George Brown, Do. 
Jeremiah Archer, Do. 
George Kell, Do. 
Thomas Harrison, Do. 
William Brown, Do. 
Edward Harper, Do. 
Matthew Robson, Do. 
James Kirkley 
James Young 
Thomas Stephenson 
Thomas Reay 

One leader, Robt. Laws, was 
from home when the certificate 
was signed; but who had de- 
clared, at Mr Bell’s, that Mr 
Hill was perfectly innocent. 


North Shields. 
Richard Beal, local preach- 
er and leader 


leader | Wm. Wingrave, Do Do 


John Young Do Do 
John Owen. local preacher 
circuit steward & leader 
Matthew Richardson, lo- 
cal preacher 
Wm. Bogue, Do 
Wm. Wears, Do 
Wm. Summerside, Do 
Richard Taylor, Do 
Peter Matthews, leader 
Joseph Steward, Do 
Jackson Smith, Do 
Wm. Summerside, Do 
Thomas Mocdy, Do 
Thomas Hudson, Do 
Thomas Smart, Do 
William Laws, Do 
Thomas Mitchell, Do 
Michael Cook, Do 
E. Galloway, Trustee 
Wm. Murton, member 
Duncan Mc Allum, sure 
geon, member, Wallsend 
Wm. Bramwell, surgeon, 
Member 
John Tinley, Esq. 
A. Trotter, surgeon 
P. Watson, surgeon 
Robert Irons, surgeon 
Henry Parker, artist 
Charles Charleton, vicar * 
Rev. John Cochrain 
Rev. George Wall 
Rev. Thomas Gilmore 
Rev. James Williamson 
Wm. Linskill, Esq. 
James Burn, Esq. 


Tho. Kettlewell, ship-owner 
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Mr Beal told Mr Potter, he was now of opinion it was 
not, Mr Hill, because he had conversed with him, and 
he declared so solemnly, he said, that he knew nothing 
about it. Mr B. had got quit of a great burthen in find- 
ing that Mr H_ was innocent. On Mr Hill receiving Mr - 
McNicoll’s letter, he came just within Mr Bell’s shop 
door, and Mr Beal with him. Mr H. enquired if Mr 
Bell was in ; he was answered in the negative. He then 
asked for Miss Bell; he was told that she was ill in 
bed. He then said, “he would leave a message for 
them, as Mr Mc Nicoll had written to him, although 
he had told him he had nothing to do with this busi- 
ness: it was very wrong that Mr MeNichol should 
write to him after he had told him he had nothing to 
do with it, and that he did not approve of those vile 
Jetters.—He had not, he said, time to enter into it,’-— 
and went: away. 

Those interested were exceedingly surprized at vari- 
ous circumstances that could not but attract their no- 
tice in reading the anonymous letters. The writer 
seemed particularly desirous that Dr O. should not be 
applied to, though any other respectable person, nay » 
any body in North or South Shields might be asked for 
the truth of what was implied inthem. Mr H. from 
the time he had been spoken to about it, said, he be- 
Jieved nobody knew any thing about Miss B.'s intended 
marriage except Dr. and Mrs Oxley. Mr H. knew that 
Dr O. had at various times conversed with Mrs H. on the 
subject ; and he also knew that neither Mr Sissison nor 
any of his fumily knew any person in the north, except 
Dr O. and Miss B.’s family. 

Another striking circumstance was, that the writer 
said he could end the letter with a name that would ea- 
sily convince him, but he forbore. The writer certain- 
ly meant it was a name that could be depended upon, 
and that would have sufficient weight on the mind of 
Mr S. Not the name cf a “ radical rascal,” as Mr H. 
said it must be who wrote such vile letters. 

Though the writer requests Mr S. to ask any body 
for the truth of the letter, admitting he had known one 
individaal im the north to whom he could write, is most 
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closely pressed by the writer to ask the Methodist 
Preachers ; for although almost every word is underlin- 
ed, the words Methodist Preachers are marked with 
three ‘lines. Another circumstance was, the writer 
seemed to know what the Methodist Preachers’ minds 
were ; and that if application was only made to them, 
it was all the anonymous writer wanted. This was 
one circumstance that particularly cleared Mr Hill in 
the minds of those who could not think him guilty, as 
he declared he knew nothing against Miss Belli’s reli- 
gious or moral character. 

Mr Me Nicoll was again applied to, but he had re- 
ceived no letter from Mr Cookman in answer to his en- 
quiries. There was an apology which afterwards came 
from Mr C. to Mr Me N. for not answering his letter ; 
and in which he stated, that being consulted only in 
the character of a confidential friend, he considered hini- 
self as not being at liberty to answer Mr Mc Nicoll’s 
enquiries. 

When the circumstance was mentioned in the vestry, 
at the leaders’ meeting, Mr Hill said, those vile letters 
Were not fit to be mentioned there—he had already 
heard their contents from Dr Oxley, Mr Bramwell, and 
others, but he had not seen them. He had no doubt, 
he said, his hand had beem imitated in Ghepe “eden! 
radical rascal (a term which he was in the habit of 
using towards any who opposed him) had written them 
with a view toinjure him. It is wortby of particular 
notice, that the-assertion of Mr H. relative to his hand 
being imitated, was absolutely made befure he was even 
charged with the suspicion of it. His declaration also 
that he had not seen the letters is worthy of remark, as 
it will afterwards be shewn that copies of them had 
been sent to him by Mr Sissison on his receiving them. 

This subject. was now become a topic of general con- 
versation. Mr Hill was clearing himself by protesta- 
tions of innocence throughout the society, who profess- 
sed the greatest sympathy for Miss B. and an utter ab-« 
horrence of the writer of the letters, as did also Mr H. 

The anonymous letters were evidently written in a 
disguised bend, not as if one person had copied the 
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hand-writing of another, as Mr Hill had stated. They 
were written considerably smaller than Mr Hill’s usual 
hand-writing ; but, on comparison, the greatest like- 
ness appeared between them and the note he sent to 
Miss B. Though the note was larger than Mr H.’s 
usual hand, in comparing the note with the anonymous 
letter, in Mr Owen’s house, Mr Beal exclaimed, before 
the company present, when he was pointed to some 
more parts in the note so like the anonymous letter, 
* T’ve seen enough !—I’ve seen too much !” 

Mr Heppell, one of the Blyth Leaders, hearing the 
anonymous letters read, said, that he had a letter with 
Mr Hill's name at it, dated three days after the date 
of the anonymous letters, with various expressions in 
jt that were in them. In this letter, Mr H. in men- 
tioning the consequences which would accrue to himself 
should they go forward with their design against him, 
uses the words “ infamy and ruin ;’-—in the anonymous 
letters the words “infamy and ruin” are alsoused. “ Be’ 
advised” are in the letter to Blyth ;—and “ be advised” 
are in the anonymous letters also, ‘* For Christs’s sake!’’ 
are in the letter to Blyth ;—and “for God’s sake !’”’ are 
in the anonymous letters. ‘‘ A prudent man foreseeth 
the evil and hideth himself,” is in the letter to Blyth ;— 
and “ A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth him- 
self,” isin one of the anonymous letters. The paper on 
which they were written was the same ;—the maker’s 
name, J. Budgen, 1820, on both ;—-the stamp on the 
corner, the same distance on both ;*—-the folding of both 
the samé ;—and the impression of the seal the same on 
both. The hand-writing of the Blyth letter was evi- 
dently not a disguised hand, it was Mr Hill’s usual 
hand-writing, between the sizes of the note to Miss B. 
and that of the anonymous letters. 

It has been before noticed that Mr Hill declared, 
when sent for to Miss Bell’s, ‘‘ the Blyth society were 
going to write to Conference against him.” Of this 


* It is seldom the case that the stamp on different sheets of 
paper is exactly the same distance from the edge, except when 
taken from the same quire, as the practice is to stamp at ledst 
half a quire at once, 
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circumstance it is known that at that time Mr Bell was 
perfectly ignorant. Finding afterwards that there 
had been a letter actually written, and signed by all 
the Blyth Leaders, with only one exception, he could 
not but lament that there was a necessity for it. By the 
advice of a gentleman in the neighbourhood, the letter 
was not sent to Conference, as the charges against Mr 
H. were not brought at a regular district meeting. 

Those who suspected that it was Mr. Hill, thought 
it proper for the letters to be shewn to various gentle- 
men in banks and counting-houses in the surrounding 
towns, whose business it was to be constantly employ- 
ed in writing and scrutinizing different hands : they gave 
itas their unqualified and decided opinion, they | had 
never before witnessed so palpable and striking a simi- 
Tarity: Mr Mc Nicoll likewise observed, it was amaz- 
ingly so. Of all those who compared them, there were 
none who were not of the same opinion, unless it were 
Mr. Moss, except Mr Thos. Roddam, who observed, 
on seeing them compared for a very short time, (being 
called away) the hand writings did not appear alike, 
except an r and an s.. 

Most of the leaders durst not believe that Mr Hill 
was guilty, because he so solemnly declared he was not. 
‘It was, however, thought proper to propose to bring 
the anonymous letter, and the ope written hy him, to 
‘Blyth, to a leaders’ meeting. Mr H. immediately ma- 
nifested the greatest alarm, and said, If they were 
brought there, no comparison should be pointed out ; 
jthe leaders should merely be allowed to look at them. 
Immediately after this circumstance, Mr H. gave it out, 
after preaching and giving tickets, on a Sunday even- 
ing, in September, at a distant part of the circuit, that 
whenever they heard he had written vile letters against _ 
Miss Bell, they must contradict it; as he had now 
‘gota clue that would lead to the author. They said, 
that was all they wanted.- Mr H. further informed 
them, that a letter had come from the person who had 
/ written the anonymous letters ; in which the writer said, 
that hearing Mr H. was blamed for writing those about 
Miss B. he had written to say that he was “the writer of 
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them, and that he had written this letter to clear M: 
H. Mr H. added, that he meant to bring it forward, 
on Tuesday evening, at the leaders’ meeting. 

The two intervening days he went from house te 
house throughout the leaders, except to these whom he 
knew strongly suspected him, and stated the same as he 
had done on the Sunday evening, repeating an extract 
which he said was from the letter, and appealed to them ii 
he were not badly used, in his character being taken 
away? They replied he was, especially as he had got a 
letter from the person himself, 

Accordingly, on the Tuesday evening, at the leaders 
meeting, Mr H. introduced the subject, and said, “ ] 
hope you will all now be fully satisfied that I have not 
written these vile anonymous letters, as a letter has 
come from the person himself who wrote them.” One 
present observed, “I hope you have brought the letter 
here to shew the leaders.” Mr H. very warmly replied, 
“The letter is not intended to come here, sir.” He 
was then asked what post mark was upon it, aud whe- 
ther it had a name to it; who it had come to, and ii 
they might see acopy of it. To all these enquiries they 
could get no answer, except that they might see it by 
calling upon Mr Beal. 

Mr Hill knew there were various leaders suspected 
him; he said they did not tell him so to his face, but 
he believed that they said so behind his back. Mr Ne- 
vison, a local preacher and leader, looked Mr H. full in 
the face, and said, “ I believe you are the guilty man !” 
Mr H. in this and other meetings, declared he knew no- 
thing against Miss B.’s religious or moral character, nor 
had he written any ill of her, He said he had two daugh- 
ters of his own, and he hoped no one would do them 
any more harm than he had done Miss B. and that he 
would go before a magistrate and swear that he had 
done her no harm. , 

The day following, according to agreement, several 
persons called at Mr Beal’s to see the letter, but were 
informed that Mr Hill had made up his mind to let 
no one see it ; as there was something in it that would 
‘lead to the author. Dr. Oxley then asked Mr Beal i 
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e would answer him whether the letter had a name 
¢ not, or if there were a post mark upon it, and to 
hom it had been addressed. Mr B. replied, he would 
ot have any thing to say init. He was so troubled 
bout it, he had for some time lost his sleep; he was 
etermined therefore he would have peace. Dr Ox! 
splied, “‘ You mean quietness, I want peace as sithely 
3 you do; but my peace arises from the consciousness 
f doing mry duty both to God and man in the situation 
hold in the church and in the world.” 

It appears Mr H. ‘took great pains to persuade Mr 
eal that he was innocent. Mr B. was a leader Mr 
J. conversed with more than any other; most of the 
ther leaders had only heard Mr H.’s general protesta- 
ons of his innocence. Mr Beal believed that Mr H. 
ad nothing to do with it, because he declared he had 
ot ; and further, that he had received a letter from the 
erson who had written the anonymous letters. But 
1is was not all. Mr Beal positively asserted, that 
1e person whom he had suspected had just - receiv- 
d a letter from Mr Sissison, requesting his opinion of 
liss B. This he considered a proof of the innocence 
f the person whom he had suspected, as this was af 
x Mr S. had received the accounts. It was wished 
iat Mr Beal should say whetHer or not it was Mr Hill 
tho had received the letter from Mr Sissison-; but Mr B. 
id not say. Which circumstance will again be noticed 
| the sequel of the stery. 
| There were various other meetings held for investi- 
iting the matter ; but nothing was effected. Mr Hill 
ersisted he had the writer of the anonymous letters to 
ting forward. It was noticed. to him that suspicions 
ere entertained he had written slanderous letters, with 
S own signature to them. He vehemently replied, 
at he had nothing against Miss Bell, and that he had 
ritten no ill of her. Those meetings were coutinued 
itil a late hour, and much contention prevailed. One 
‘them was ended with a prayer, by Mr H. which will 
t easily be erased from the minds of many ; the sub- 
ince of it will not at present be repeated. . 

Mr H. used all his influence to get Miss B. expelled 
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the society, on the ground of her charging him witl 
suspicion of detaming her character ; but could not ob 
tain his object. He then threatened to bring an action 
against her ; and hearing that such was also the inten 
tion of her friends, he said, if they were not quick h 
would bring his first. » 

Proceeding against Mr H. in a legal way had _ beet 
mentioned, but was not commenced, until all hopes o 
any other mode of redress were relinquished. » Here 
upon the following letter, from Miss B.’s colicitor3: wa 
sent to Mr Hill.— 

«¢ Str, “ Dockwray Square, Oct. 4, 1821. 

“Miss Bell having most conclusive evidence tha 
you are the individual who has so shamefully defame 
her character, and utterly ruined her prospects of hap 
piness, I beg to inform you, that unless you immediate 
ly make the most ample compensation to her for th 
injury done her, that I shall commence an action agains 
you without further notice. ‘ 

“IT am, Sir, your very obedient Servant, 
*‘Joun TINLEY. 
“ The Rev. Thos. Hill, Howard Street.” 


To the above Mr Tinley received the following reply,- 
« Sir, 

** In answer to your’s, received by this post, I be 
leave to say, that, as I have done Miss Jane Bell n 
injury, I have no compensation to make. 

“I am, Sir, your’s, most respectfully, 
“Tuomas Hitt. 
** North Shields, Oct. 4, 1821.” 


. Mr Beal expressed, to several persons, his fears ¢ 
being brought into trouble by it having been made put 
lic that the letter from the anonymous writer was i 
his possession. Mr Tinley said to Mr Beal, “ Yo 
have a letter, I hear, from the anonymous writer.”— 
“* Not I,” answered Mr B. “ I never saw a letter, it w: 
an extract I saw.” Various were the accounts respecti 
the contents of the letter said to have come. Som 
times it was said that the author had his own reaso 
for writing it; at other times, that he was tormente 
with a guilty conscience, and going to give himself u 
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‘tothe mercy of Miss B. However varied the reports re- 


specting the contents of this letter, one part of it was al- 
ways reported in the same manner, viz. that the writer 
was coming forward on the trial, to shew that it was not 
Mr H.and to make it appeat who it was ; it being well 
‘understood by all who believed that there was such a 
letter, that it had a name to it. 

On the receipt of Mr Tinley’s letter, Mess. Hill and 
Moss went to Durham to consult Mess. Ward and 
Bramwell, solicitors ; as appeared by information 
contained in anonymous letters received by Mr. and 
Miss Bell. These letters were written ina printed 
style, and purported to be done by an old friend, who 
advised them to relinquish the prosecution, and not 
spend their money upon “that Hill,’ as, in the writer's 
estimation, he was innocent. In which was also stated, 
that it certainly was the wish of Mr Ward, and all the 
principal preachers in London, that the prosecution 
should be proceeded in, as Mr Hill, they believed, was 
sure to gain it. It is here worthy of remark, that nei- 
ther before this period nor since Mr H. left Shields, have 
Mr or Miss Bell received any more anonymous letters. 

From the time Mr H. had got notice of the prosecu- 
tion against him, he acknowledged he had written letters 
when written te concerning Miss B. the nature of which 
he was unwilling to explain, but he had written no 
ill of her. The wonder then was, what could be the 


_ nature cf the correspondence between him and Mr Sis- 


sison, and this gave rise to varios surmises and conjec= 
tures most afflicting to the feelings of a virtuous woman. 
Now, another wonder was, who could possibly have 


' written this letter that Mr Hill positively stated and 


widely circulated had come from’ the person who con= 
fessed he had written the vile anonymous letters to 
Hull: but as he was assuredly coming forward on the 
trial, all would then see who he was, and find out their 
mistake in blaming Mr Hill. The general opinion was 
that no person in this part of the world would write 
such letters respecting her, and yet they had the North 
Shields post mark upon them; nor had Miss Bell been 
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from the towns of North and South) Shields, except tv 
visit two families. Sey heey Pete Ten re 
The surprize excited was considerably increased at 
hints thrown out by two persons, who had conversed 
with Mr H. on the subject, sufficient to attach suspicion 
to the Rev, A. E. Farrar, that he. was the person who 
wrote the anonymous letters, and that the letter which 
was said to have come to clear Mr Hill, was-from him. 
Mr Bell wrote to Me Farrar, acqueinting him with the 
hints thrown out against him by those persons who had 
conversed with Mr Hill. In answer.to which, in a let- 
ter to Mr Bell, dated Oct. 19th, 1821, Mr Farrar says, 
‘«* T have never written, nor caused to be written, a sin- 
gle line upon the unhappy subject which has Jately gi- 
ven you so much pain, except the letter to Mr Sissison, 
in answer to his enquiries respecting the anonymous let- 
ter which he sent me for examination, and one in be- 
half of your sister. Deeply we have sympathised with 
Miss Bell, and we have certainly proved we have done 
so. To you and Jane any such satisfaction as this must 
be unnecessary, or you must consider me a hypocrite of 
no ordinary cast: But be it known to all men, that I 
know nothing at all of the writer of the anonymous lelters, 
and have had no communication of any kind with Mr Hill 
upon this subject or any other.” This reply was only 
what Mr B. and his sister were certain would be gi- 
ven ; nor was it needed for their own satisfaction, but 
to check the surmises of those who believed there was 
such a letter sent, from such a distance, to clear Mr H, 
The other family which Miss B. had visited, besides 
Mr Farrar’s, was Dr. Taft’s, a methodist preacher, un- 
der whose ministry she became a member of the metho- 
dist society, when a friendship was ‘formed | between 
Mrs T. and Miss B. since which time ps A corre= 
sponded. That gentleman afterwards se e follow= 
ing certificate :—- 


“ This is to certify, that I have been intimately ac- 
quainted with Miss Pell for upwards of twelve years— 
Since I left Shields, she has repeatedly been a visitor in 
my house; at one time about three months toge\her— 
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and during that time I have never known any thing in 
her unbecoming the christian character. ‘ 
. Birmingham, Dec.'4,;.1821. “H. Tart. M. D.” 


_ Another Gentleman, previous to the trial, sent the 
following :— : 

I do hereby certify, that I resided in the house of 
Mr Bell and his sisters, from Oct. 1839, to Aug. 1820, 
during which time. I observed the conduct. of Miss Jane. 
Bell to be particularly discreet, andin every respect be= 
coming the character of a respectable and virtuous wo- 
man, “* Samus. Jones, M.D.” 

* Derby, July 24, 1822.?? 


. These, were all the persons at such \a' distance with 
whom Miss B was intimate, except methodist preachers 
and their families, all.of whom that had been. stationed 
in the Shields circuits had, been on the most friendly 
terms with her and_her family, and many other preach- 
ers, in neighbouring circuits, were in the habit of visit= 
ing at their house, and stopping during district and 
other meetings, and who had also every opportunity of 
knowing her character. Nor were there any differences 
or disputes between ‘Miss B.’s family and any of the 
preachers, except in one instance, a difference of opinia 
on with one preacher, who was in the circuit before’ Mr 
Hill came, and Mr Bell with many others, respecting 
removing the second preacher sooner than was expected: 
The particulars of that circumstance need not al this 
tzme beentered into, ‘That preacher, however, on leay- 
ing the circuit, expressed the greatest kindness for Mr 
; and his family. 

Mr Hill hearing what observations Mr Thomas Rod« 
ham had made, went to him, and requested him to sign 
4 certificate, stating that it was not his (Mr H.’ s) hand 


writing, and Mr H. would get it signed. It appears 
Mr ’R. did not readily agree with this proposal ; ‘as, 
luring this ‘conversation, it was stated, that, among 
pthers, a gentleman, a banker, whose judgment he 
ustly considered far superior to his own, was of quite 
, different opinion ; he.therefore prudently hesitated at 
ls remark being set in opposition to that gentleman’s 
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opinion. But this objection was immediately removed 
by Mr Hill assuring Mr R. that the gentleman; banker, 
had changed his opinion, and was now of another mind. 
Mr R, further added, that he could not swear it was 
not Mr H.’s hand-writing. Mr H. positively assured 
Mr R. there would be no law suit ; and that if he would 
sign the certificate Mr I], would himself procure other 
signatures, and it would be of great service to him at 
the conference. For this purpose, Mr H. used much 
persuasion, and by his instigation Mr R. signed the fol- 
lowing certificate :— , phar VRE a 

“This is to certify, that, Miss Jane Bell having sub- 
mitted to my inspection a certain anonymous letter, and 
having requested me to. compare it with a letter which 
Mr Thomas Hill wrote to Mr Heppell, of Blyth, that I 
do not find any similarity between the writing of the 
one and the other, except in the letters r and s; and 
that it is my decided opinion that Mr Hill did not 
write the anonymons letter, | rained 

5 “Tuos, RopHam. © 
“ Tyne Street, North Shields, 24th. Oct. 1821.”. , 


‘“ The letters in question were inspected by Mr Rod- 
ham a fortnight before Mr Hill had any knowledge. of 
it whatever ;. and. as he was upwards of four years in 
the post-office at Newcastle, and five years. in the post- 
office at North Shields, and has since that time been in 
a considerable way of business, and consequently must 
have a great number of letters passing through his 
hands, we consider his opinion, in this ease, very im- 
portant, and most decisively in favour of Mr Hill. 
Besides, Mr Hill most positively and unequivocally de 
nies having any knowledge of the, anonymous, letter j 
and, as we have not the least ean the ver 
city of his assertions, we think, it cruel and unjust 
charge him as the writer, and more especially as he hai 
conducted himself among us as becomes ,a Christia 
and. a minister of the gospel. 


Rev. Thomas Moss lie Beal, local preach 


Robert Laws, leader and leader 
William Beal, trustee ohn Owen, dao. 
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Thomas Smart, leader Joseph Peart, local preacher 


Michael Cook, do. Robert Keers, do. 
George Alder, do. _ |William Hails, do. 
Matthew Hudson, do. Matthew Wrath, leader. 
Thomas Dryden, do. George Brown, do: 
John Dunn Stephen Gladders, do. 
John Cook George Marshall, do. 
William Wingrave, local} Henry Robson, do. 

_ preacher John Coxon, do. 
Matthew Richardson, do. |Gowan Parkin 

Elisha Riles, do. John Famer 

Anthony Race, do. Edward Harper 

John Young, do, Robert Taylor 

Thomas Moody, leader John Berry 

Peter Matthews, do. William Dormand 
Robert Wilson do. William Stawport 
George Hogg do. Ralph Gray 

Thos. Hudson, . do. . John Murray 

Wm. Summerside, jun. lo-| John Foster, leader 

cal preacher Thos. Dobinson, do, 

Wm. Laws, leader Matthew Stoker, do. 
Robert Ramsay, do. William Greaves 

Robert Robinson, do. Thos. Mitchell, leader 
Rich. Taylor, local FRSC Wm. Bogue, local preacher 
John Hunter, do. Robert Cook, do. 
James Smith, do. John Brogden, do, 
Thos. Gilderby, leader Wm. Taylor, do. 
: Ralph Southern, do. . - |John Foster 
Wm. Martindale, do. Wm. Wears, local preacher 
Anthony Stove, do. Jackson Smith, leader 


Thomas Bell 


It appears that six of the leading and principal men 

in the North Shields society did not sign the’certificate ; 
and it is proper to observe, that out of the leaders who 
did ‘sign it, only three had seen the anonymous letter. 
One was Mr Owen, who has since declared, that he 
afterwards told Mr Hill there were various letters 
and the figures in the anonymous letter like Mr H.’s.— 
Another was Mr Beal, who avowed he had discerned 
a striking similarity. The other was Mr Michael Cook, 
who discovered the likeness to be so great, that he told 
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-Mr H. to his face, he believed it was his writing ; 
and he afterwards swore, on the trial; that it’ was 
his writing: | Nor had any of the other individuals who 
signed it (who residé at different parts of the circmit, 
many at the distance of four and six miles) seen én, 
except Mr Moss, and Mr Thomas Redham, who made 
the observation before mentioned. It was, therefore; 
not from their own judgment that they acted, but from 
the remark so simply made by Mr T. Rodham ; nor 
were they acquainted with any of the circumstances of 
the case, but through the medium of Mr Hill.’ The 
certificate was printed, and published in various parts 
of the kingdom, to the distance of several hundred miles, 

When it was made known, by Mr Rodham’s state- 
ment, that Mr Hill influenced him to sign the certifi- 
cate, by saying that the gentleman, the banker, had 
changed his opinion of the hand writing, a friend con- 
versed with that’ gentleman agai wpon’ the subject, 
when he expressed his surprize at such an dssertion 
being made; and further added, that, since he gave 
his opinion of the hand-writing, he had received a let- 
ter from Mr H. which more than ever confirmed ‘pith 
in the correctness of his former opimion. ~~ 

From the time Mr Hill got notice of the action pdlaie 
him, he confidently declared he meant to treat the pro- 
cess with entire contempt, and affected to bé in ‘very 
great spirits ; they/were, however, considerably inéreas- 
ed after the certificate was signed. It was’ certainly 
remarkable that Mr H_ should be so exceedingly elated 
at the observation of an individual or two, when he con- 
stantly affirmed that the writer of the anonymous letters 
was coming forward, should a trial be persisted in. | 

Miss bell’s health was considerably impaired, and she 
‘therefore intended going trom: Shiel a while— 
She was requested first te converse with Mrs C. _Wawn, 
ef South Shields ; a lady with whom Miss B. had been 
mtimate for many years, and who had manifested 
her friendship on this occasion. | Miss B, accordingly 
saw Mrs W. who stated, that sinee She had seen’ Miss 
B. Mr.H accompanied by Mr! Moss, had been» at her 
house different times in search of Mr Wawn, wishing to 
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know, whether Miss 8B. had, recently conversed) with 
him. . Disappointed in the, object of, his. visit, he talk- 
ed to Mrs W. on the subject of, Miss Bell’s, business.— 
Mrs W. expressed her) surprize at what could possibly 
be written against Miss B. adding,..that, they had. all 
known her from. a child, and there had not been any 
unfavourable reports of Miss B. Mr H. instantly replied, 
_ Reports, Ma’am !_ do you know the present report ?” 
She replied she did not. . The identical words. which 
Mr Hill now used are kept, out of sight; suffice it to 
say, that what he repeated was touching the moral char- 
acters of Dr Oxley and Miss Bell. Mrs W. further sta- 
ted, that she was like to drop down. Mr Moss, look- 
ing upwards, exclaimed, “Mr Hill, do you say so?” 
Mrs W. said, what affected her so greatly. was, that a 
minister of the gospel should repeat such.a thing of one 
who was innocently suffering so much already ; and 
that she knew Dr. Oxley too well, even had she known 
nothing of Miss B. to believe what Mr H. had repeated. 
Mr H. also reported the same to Mr Potter. 
Every one who had read the anonymous ietters had 
considered Dr O.’s name being mentioned in them in the 
sense it doubtless was meant to convey, viz. that as he was 
acquainted with Miss B.’s family the writer wished Mr: 
§. not toapply to him. But this insinuation of Mr Hill 
was certainly giving a very different turn to the mean- 
ing intended in the letter, whoever he wished to make 
it appear was the writer of it. . This slander was also 
put into the declaration against Mr H. as Mrs W. had 
avowed to Mrs Melvell and Mrs Reah and several others, 
that she would come forward on the trial, and state the 
truth respecting what Mr 11. had said. She repeated the 
circumstance at Mr H. Hall’s, in the presence of company, 
also at Mrs Robson’s, and to various other individuals. 
Mr Little, after he came to reside in North Shields, 
was requested to resume his office of Leader, which he 
declined. . Being Circuit Steward, he was particularly 
requested by Mr Ht and several of the leaders to at- 
tend the leaders’ meetinys, which he objected to do, 
unless-it were the wnanzmous wish of that meeting.’ It 
being named there, and approved of by all the leaders, 
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Mr H. wanes Mr L. to attend: them in faker, accord 
ing to their unanimous request. But, after the unplea- 
sant affair respecting the letters took place, Mr H. took 
upon himself to dismiss Mr L. from that’ meeting, by 
sending to him, by post, the following letter :— 

« North Shields, Oct, $1, 1821, 

“Sir, 

, « When I consider that trom ‘the first time 
I was in your company,- (which is now upwards. of 
eight years ago) till very lately I considered j you a wise, 
humane, and good man; I cannot but deeply regret 
that any thing should have occurred to change my 
opinion. 

* If J had ever done you or your family the least 
harm, or slighted you in any respect, it would have 
rendered.you somewhat excusable ; but I have done 
every thing in my power to oblige you, and. yet you 

- have leagued yourself with two or three mistaken mor- 
tals to do all you can to destroy me. 

«¢ As for Miss Bell’s letter, which you persist. in say= 
ing I wrote, the time will come, I trust, when I shall 
prove to the contrary, to the utter confusion of yourself 
and. all who are joined with you in endeavouring t to de- 
stroy me and my family. 

« My cause, Sir, is in the hands of that God ‘who 
will never leave or forsake me ; and he has, in his wise 
Providence, led me to those advocates who are too wise 
to be misled themselves, and too good to mislead me. 

«* As you are not a leader in our society, your pre- 
sence in our leaders’ meeting is merely gratuitous ; if, 
therefore, you would not inflict unnecessary punish- 
ment upon your much, very much injured minister, you 

will withdraw. 

“* T am, your’s, ae 
. “ Tuos. Hit.” 

Mr Hill afterwards sent a message to Mr L. saying, 
he had written the letter in his haste, and requested he 
would come to the leaders’ meetings as usual... But Mr 
L. thought proper to decline going any more ; and also 

resigned his office of circuit steward.” At ‘the same 
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time, Mr H. solicited Mr. L’ he also requested Dr. O. 
to attend the leaders’ meetings regularly, and’urged his 
request by stating they were two old respectable mem- 
-bers, and that he wanted their support: at the same time 
using terms of reproach, and applying the most disgrace-~ 
ful epithets to the leading characters in that meeting. 

Messrs. Beal and Bramwell frequently conversed with 
Miss B. The particulars of these conversations need not 
at present be related, except in one instance, to shew 
her readiness to have the matter settled, if possible, 
without the prosecution going forward. 4 - 

Mr Beal, as he had: done betore,:told Miss B. she was 
wrong advised ‘in going. to law with Mr H. as he had 
cleared himself, not only by his solemn asseverations, but 
also by the important letter: he had received from the 
writer of the anonymous letters, though Mr B. acknow- 
ledged he had seen only an. extract from it. He also 
mentioned the letter that had lately come from Mr Sissi- 
son to the person Mr Beal had previously suspected was 
guilty, for that person’s opinion of Miss B. Miss B. en= 
quired whether Mr Beal had read the letter that lately 
came from Mr S. for that person’s opinion of her, who 
Mr B. declared he had ‘suspected, but he now found 
was clear. Mr Beal replied, he had’ not ‘read it, but 
that the person who had received it repeated to him the 
part of it that cleared himself; and that it was the first 
letter the said person had received from. Mr’'S. which 
circumstance will afterwards be noticed. - Mr B. would 
not say whether or not it was Mr Hill who was ad- 
dressed by Mr S. on this occasion. 

Mr 8B. expressed, as usual, that none felt more for Miss 
B. than he did, and that whoever the guilty person was, 
he would be punished in another world, He further 
said, that he could’not! believe it was Mr H. because it 
was so wicked am: action, it was the niost- tremendous 
subject that ‘ever jicame ‘before him ; and if Mr H. 
was guilty, he was the most wicked man that could be. 
Miss B. answered, no one had advised her contrary te. 
her own views on tie subject ; and that every one desi- 
rous to investigate the truth, had proved they would 
much rather have had it settled in the church, 
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Miss Bell told Mr» Beal that’ she was’ of ‘opinion he 
had misgivings in his own mind whether he was sup- 
porting an innocent or a guilty man. She did not wish 
Mr Hill to be punished in the eternal world, ‘but to be 
brought tv repentance in this, and to have her own cha- 
racter justified. She also observed, that in addition to — 
the anonymous letters, there:were other letters sent to 
Hull, with a name to them, the contents of which were, 
too bad to be repeated; | She had never been charged — 
by any one as guilty of what had been read out of these 
letters, and could’ not sufficiently express her astonish- 
ment how any one could attach the dangerous and wick- 
ed character of ‘‘a liar and hypocrite” to her name, toge- 
ther with the mean and despicable epithets of “ calam- 
niator and mischievous person.” Miss B. also said, that 
no one could charge her with calumniating or speaking 
evil of any one. The company of such persons she had 
studiously avoided, as much before she professed réeli< 
gion as since, which made her so select in the choice of. 
her friends. If the letters sent to Mr Sissison were 
produced, it would be seen whether any one could 
charge her with what was repeated out of them. Mr 
Beal replied, he did not believe any one could do so; 
but as usual affirmed, that she had no proof there were 
such letters written of her. During this conversation; 
Mr Beal expressed a great wish fora district meeting ; 
and he would, he said, be the first to sign a:requisition, 
In compliance with Mr Beal’s particular request, Miss 
B.. agreed to take a message to that purport to Mr Me 
Nicoll; though she knew that repeated application had 
been. made by various gentlemen and friends, yet at her 
leader’s request. she went. Mr Me: Nicoll’s opinion 
was, as it had always becn, that,/umless they had more 
evidence he thought there could not) be:a district meet- 
ing, as the greatest number of the leaders believed Mr 
H. was innocent, Mr Mc N., continued to hope that 
something would appear to enable them tg? it settled - 
without going into a court 

A few days after this circumstance, Dr. Oxley, 
having occasion to pass through Hull, on his way to 
Lincolnshire to visit his relations, was exceedingly sur- 
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ytized.to find Mr H. had been in Hull three days bev 
ore his arrival. Mr H. knew Dr. O. had to be in Hull 
ut that time, and went from Shields in a great hurry. 
Mr H.’s stay in Hull was amazingly short, and attend- 
ed with the greatest secrecy. It would appear he had 
cautioned Mr Sissison against conversing with Dr. O. 
It will by and bye be shewn Mr H.’s business in Hull 
was with MrS. The local preacher who supplied Mr 
H.’s place the Sunday he was travelling from Hull, 
understood, that his-intended journey was to quite a 
different part of the country. . 
Mr Hill continued to dwell upon the subject of his 
innocence, in the various pulpits from which he spoke, 
on the cruelty and persecution of his enemies, and their 
wish to ruin the society, their minister, &c. A docu- 
ment to the same purport, signed by the circuit stew- 
ards, expressing to be done in behalf of the circuit, was 
also printed with the former certificate, and widely 
circulated. It is as follows:— ; 


* North Shields, Feb. 22, 1822. 

** In addition to the above, we most solemnly declare 
that we are more than ever convinced that the prosecu- 
tion which is going on against Mr Hill is malicious and 
unjust ; and we trust and pray that the Lord may de- 
liver him out of the hands of his enemies. 

“Though every thing has been done to destroy our 
society and ruin our minister, yet our circuit is in a 
better state than it has been for many years: our con- 
gregations are large, and he is every where well re- 
ceived and respected. 
, * Signed, in behalf of the Circuit; 


«ROBT. LAWS Se ei ee 
«WM. BEAL, \ Circuit Stewards. 


There would certainly have been more consistency 
in these individuals signing the above document, (the 
latter of whom had just got into office) had they been 
-at all acquainted with the nature of the business, before 
they presumed to give an opinion; much less to “ most 
solemnly declare” that the proceedings against Mr H. 
were “malicious and unjust,” unless they could have 
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‘attached such odious epithets to\any oné at all concertt- 
ed in the business; and even then, Christian charity 
might have prompted them to attribute their proceedings 
to better motives. However they might be led to lend 
their signatures to assertions so diametrically opposed to 
truth, common justice to all those who are said to have 
sanctioned them to sign it ‘ on behalf of the circuit,” 
will certainly oblige ‘this false assertion to be further 
noticed by those immediately implicated. 

When it really had the appearance of coming to ah 
assize trial, it was made public, through the medium of 
Mr H. that there were large sums of money offered in 
different parts towards paying bis law expences ; and 
that various members in North and South Shields, and 
the neighbouring towns were going to be applied to for 
contributions for the same purpose. And further, the 
accounts were, that the advice of Mr Ward, of Durham, 
to Mr Hill was, that as soon as he gained the trial, he 
was immediately to bring an action against Miss Bell 
for taking away his character, in suspecting him to have 
injured her. 

As Mr Tinley had taken choice opinions in- Tesdoe 
on the subject, Miss Bell and her friends knew from the 
beginning the weak part they had to take into court; 
having but the one anonymous letter im possession, that 
would not, in their opinion, amount in law to a libel. 
Though any one who reads it may suppose it to be 
written of one of the worst of women ; 3 yet it is expres- 
sed.in such ambiguous terms as might cause the writer 
of it to escape by. law. Their hope of success was from 
it appearing on the trial that the letters with names 
were written by Mr Hill, and their effects upon Mr 
Sissison’s mind, together with the seandalous libel re- 
peated to Mrs Wawn ; ; all which being Proved, they” 
hoped to gain a verdict. 

Miss Bell, was still desirous to have it settled out of a 
court, should any proposal. be made by those who had | 
injured her. The case was intended ‘to be tried: at the | 
approaching spring assizes; but it was proposed, that 
if she could bear the suspense six months longer, to. 
defer it until the summer assizes, as Mr H.-had also, | 
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‘previous to that petiod, made it known that only two 
leading Counsellors were coming down from London, 
and that he had engaged them both. It was there- 
fore agreed that the trial should be put off till the sum- 
mer assizes, though it would add to the great expence 
already incurred. This was an additional cause for tri- 
umph to Mr Hill, who boldly asserted, that the action 
was dropped for want of evidence, which was a further 
proof of his innocence. His colleague, Mr Moss, was 
also of the same opinion ; and declared, in one pious 
person’s house, “ We methodist preachers are always 
ready to forward marriages and not to break them off.” 
Mr Hill still persisted that he could bring the writer of 
the anonymons letters forward, though the account 
now Circulated, was, that the letter said to haye come 
had no name to it, but was an anonymous letter also.— 
This was a surprising account, even to those who be- 
lieved such a letter had ever come ; though, as Mr H. 
said he knew who the writer was, they must still believe 
it. They could not but surmise now, as before, when 
they understood it hada name, who the writer was. 
Suspicion, therefore, attached to Mr Sissison or his 
sister, or some other near relation of his. Hints were 
also thrown out by those who conversed with Mr 
Hill, and believed him innocent, that there were 
no slanderous letters with names to them, and it 
was wished Miss Bell should think that it was all 
an invention of Mr Sissison. Upon this part of the 
business, Miss B. expected that she might be allow- 
ed to have some judgment ; and, however, aston- 
ished she was at what had occurred, she was not able 
to bring her mind to believe this insinuation. 

__ A short while before the trial, a gentleman, from a 
_ distance, had an opportunity of comparing the letters, 
who also discovered the greatest likeness to Mr Hill’s 
writing. He also saw Mr Hill, who introduced the 
subject, and produced a ducument, which he stated 
was it that had come from the anonymous writer, not 

Knowing that this gentleman had seen the original 

anonymous letter, and has since declared the writing of 
that document, which also had no name to it, was ex 
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actly the same as the anonymous letter, It wiis 
certainly very surprising that this document should be 
shewn to a person, from a distance, whom Mr Hill did 
not know had seen the anonymous letter; while all 
those persons on the spot were denied the sight of this 
document, who would have been very glad to have 
found Mr Hill innocent. 

Mr Little, not more remarkable for his prudence and~ 
peaceful disposition than for his uniform attachment 
to methodism, wrote to Hull some months before the 
trial, as the last effort for getting it settled out of court. 
But it was evident, by Mr Sissison’s reply, that he was 
so fast bound, by promises of secrecy, that nothing 
would be revealed through that medium. And it also 
plainly appeared that Mr Sissison’s ill impressions of 
Miss B, were not weakened by Mr Hill’s late visit to 
Hull. Soon after this, Mr Potter said to Mr Hill, if 
he had written any thing against. Miss B. perhaps it 
‘might yet be settled by arbitration. To which Mr H. 
replied, as usual, ‘“ I have done Miss B. no harm, and _ 
have nothing to arbitrate about.” 

The prosecution, therefore, went forward against Mr 
H. as the only apparent way of obtaining any elucida- 
tion. His confidence of success seemed unbounded, 
still presuming on his innocence being proved by the 
anonymous writer coming forward, though it was cer- 
tainly surprising, with this fully sufficient evidence to 
produce, and the conviction that “he had done Miss 
Bell no harm,” that there was occasion for such great 
‘rejoicing on his part, on account of the great talents of 
those professional gentlemen at Durham, alluded to in 
his letter to Mr Little, viz. “ Those advocates who are 
too wise to be misled themselves, and too good: to mis- 
lead me ;” together with the number of counsellors to 
‘be employed on the occasion, viz. four. 

It is worthy of notice that when Mr H. found the 
cause was actually to be taken into court, he never | 
again named having the anonymous writer to bring for- 
ward; then the great abilities of Mr Ward and his 
number of counsellors were the basis of his hopes for 
guccess. 
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Mrs Wawn, and Mess. Cookman and Sissison were 
subpoenaed. The action against Mr S. was commenced. 
but not gone forward with. Previous to the cause be- 
ing brought forward, Mr Tinley conversed with Mr 
Sissison, in the presence of other gentlemen, who stated, 
that if a release were given him from any action against 
himself, it would make a difference in his evidence, as 
something would probably appear in his examination 
that might make out against himself; and it was further 
clearly understood, that so far as Mr Sissison was ques- 
tioned the matter should be unfolded This was made 
known to Miss 8. who, under the impression of the truth 
appearing more fully on the trial, signed the release. 
Four persons who had seen Mr H. write, and knew his 
hand writing, (which the law requires) swore that the 
anonymous letter was the hand writing of Mr Hill. 

‘The substance of Mr Sissison’s evidence, arising out 
of the questions asked him, amounted to the following : 
that the original cause of the marriage being broken 
off was the receipt of two anonymous letters ; the libel 
in question was one of them. He had had no corre- 
spondence with, nor spoken to Mr Hill before he re- 
ceived it. The anonymous letters led to other circum- 
stances ;—that the reports, together with the “ sub- 
sequent conduct” of Miss Bell, were the causes of 
his breaking off the connexion, and that he had not 
seen her since: that an action had been brought against 
him, but he had that morning got arelease. The “sub- 
sequent conduct” of Miss B. he alluded to, was after the 
anonymous letters—nothing had previously occurred to 
make the separatioh probable. It was then proposed 
that the plaintiff should be nonsuited, because it was 
stated in the declaration that the anonymous letter was 
the sole cause of the marriage being broken off; (it was 
so expressed, there being only one letter in possession) 
Whereas Mr Sissison said, that the enquiries made after 
the receipt of it were the reasons~-that if the informa- 
tion received from the enquiries had been different from 
what it was, and if the anonymous letter had been un- 
supported, the letter itself would not have made him 
break off the connexion. Nothing further appeared 
on the trial that Mr H. had said or written. 
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Mrs Wawn was then called. A person came forward 
and said she had fallen from a gig the day before, and 
was so lame as to be unable to attend. Mrs W. had 
attended in court all the preceding day, and in re- 
turning home the accident occurred. Mr Bell was also 
previously examined respecting receiving the anony~ 
mous letter from Mr S, but the conversation which 
took place between Mr Bell and Mr Sissison was not 
allowed to be repeated. There was now no hope re- 
maining that Miss B. would gain a verdict; and as the 
insinuations in the anonymous letter did not constitute 
a libel, Miss B. was therefore nonsuited. f 
One of Mr Hill's counsel said, he thought it due to 
his client and to his profession to declare, that he had 
a number of witnesses, to prove that the letter was 
not his (Mr H.’s) writing. The learned counsel fini 
have found, that there was not a person in court that 
had seen the letter, but who had oe the amazing 
similarity, except Mess. Moss and Rodham ; and the 
latter declared, previous to the trial, that he would 
not swear it was not Mr Hill’s writing. 

Mr Hill subpcenaed Mess. Beal and Qwen. The for, 
mer declared to Mr Tinley, previous to the trial, that 
he would much rather the cause were lost, than that he 
should be obliged to attend; and the latter also stated 
to several persons, since the trial, et he told Mr Hill 
he did not know for what purpose he was taken to the 
court, and that, had he been examined, it would have 
done his cause harm. There were a few other persons 
subpeenaed, who had signed Mr Hill’s certificate, that 
the letter was not his writing, but who had neyer 
seen the letters ; as also several persons, respectable in 
appearance, brought out of Lancashire to swear ; from 
which place it is understood Mr H. had sent Mr Moss 
to bring them; but not one of them had seen the letters, 
Mr H. also applied to Mr Stephenson, a pious character 
in Hull, to come and swear, on the trial, that the ano- 
nymous letter was not Mr H.’s hand writing ; but Mr 
Stephenson observing that the letters he was now recei- 
ving from, Mr H. were. quite different from his usual 
hand, thought proper to decline coming. 
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After coming out of court, Mr Sissison went to see 
Mr Bell, who asked Mr S_ if he was satisfied? adding, 
that certainly injured worth was sunk low enough now, 
by her being cast on the trial. Mr S. replied, he durst 
not voluntarily give his evidence, because of his previ- 
ous promises of secrecy ; but as he was brought into a 
court he meant to do what the law required of him, and 
that he came there for the truth to appear. -Had the 
questions been asked him which he expected, it would 
have been discovere:| whom the letters were from, but 
questions to that effect were never put to him. Mr 


Bell, and various other witnesses present, were inform-- 
ed that they were Mr HBili’s letters, with his own sig-’ 


nature to them, that had caused Mr Sissison to break 
off the connexion with Miss Bell. 

What was read to Mr Bell when at Hull, out of 
one of the letters sent to Mr Sissison under promise 
of secrecy, was repeated to him and several other per- 
sons who had been witnesses on the trial, viz. that Miss 
Bell was “‘a liar, a mischievous person, a calumniator, 
a hypocrite ;” with the addition of “ being in very bad 
circumstances ; all which was declared to be from 


Mr Hill’s letters with his own signature to them. It: 


was further stated, that these letters contained many 
other things equally bad. i 

Mr Sissison stated, that he wished particularly to have 
had the business settled without its being taken into 
court ; and that he went, for that purpose, to Mr Hill’s 
inn, the evening preceding the day, and again on the 
very morning of the trial, but that Mr Hill would not 
pay any attention to any proposal on the subject. There 
can be no doubt that this refusal of Mr Hill arose from 
the hope he entertained of being able to cast Miss B. 
on the trial: as doubtless he also knew that the anany- 
mous letter would not amount, in law, to a libel: and 
if Mr Sissison cid not voluntarily give his evidence 
against Mr H. the endeavour to keep out of sight every 
thing he had written respecting her might succeed, and 
of course nothing would appear against him. 

‘Though Mr Hili’s letters had had the desired effect 
upon Mr Sissison’s mind, and had also produced an un- 
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favourable impression on the minds of ail those he had 
consulted ; yet it appears, when they were brought to 
Newcastle on the trial, aud had conversed with various 
persons from the town where Miss B. resides, and who 
had known her many years, they got a very different 
view of the subject. They now found that the repre- 
sentations Mr H. had given of Miss B. in his letters to 
Hull were indeed widely different from the manner he 
had spoken of her, both in public and private, at Shields. 
Though in one of his letters against Miss B. he assured 
Mr S. “he would come forward in a court of justice, if 
necessary, and prove all he had written against her :* 
and though it was understood he was to take another 
journey to Hull before the trial, they did not even hear 
from him ; and they now found, to their astonishment, 
that he would not even converse with them on the sub- 
ject. These circumstances induced them to furnish the 
information on the case which has been given, and 
which did not appear, as was expected, on the trial. 

After the trial, Mr S. in writing formed Miss, B. 
that something should immediately be done for her sa- 
tisfaction, and mentioned the affair being a mystery to 
him, &c. Miss B. could not herself make any reply, ; 
but she particularly wished to know what Mr S. meant, 
on the trial, by the words ‘‘ her subsequent conduct.” 
A female friend, who was acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances, wrote to him on the subject. MrS, by re- 
turn of post, wrote the following answer :— 

“Mrs S. H. ARMSTRONG, 

““Madam,—“‘I do feel deeply and painfully conscious, 
that the. words ‘subsequent conduct,” (which closed 
one-of my answers in the unpleasant examination I was 
obliged to undergo in court last Friday) are liable to 
serious misconstruction ; and I feel extremely sorry that 
the agitation of mind under which I laboured preyent- 
ed-me from choosing terms less ambiguous and better 
calculated to convey my meaning. I have no. hesita- 
tion in saying, that I had not then, nor ever had, the 
slightest intention of imputing any thing to the lady in 
question, at all derogatory to the most unsullied and re- 
spectable character. 
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*¢ The idea which ought to have been conveyed, was 
merely a disapproval of the warmth of temper manifest- 
ed on the occasion, by the commencement of an action 
against myself If you think this explanation (which 
is the naked truth) will in any measure tend to relieve 
the wounded feelings of aanuch injured individual, you 
are quite at liberty to make any use of it yourself and 
friends may deem advisable ; and to no one will it give 
greater satisfaction than to, 

** Madam, your obedient Servant, 
« Aull, \2th Aug. 1822. « WM. SISSISON.” 

Mr S. also says, “ In addition to the foregoing I would 
also for your own satisfaction inform you, that ever since 
the unhappy, premature, and abrupt closing of the trial, 
it has been my full intention to call im the assistance 
and advice of a few of the most respectable and 
judicious persons in Hull, to lay the whole matter bee 
fore them, and whatever they aivise shall be done with- 
out delay. And whether you will give any credit or not 
‘to the assertion, I do most solemnly aver, that I never 
for.a moment, from the day I first saw Miss Bell to the 
present hour, conceived the most distant idea of inju- 
ring her, either as it respects her feelings, character, 
circumstances, or connections, It is true, I have most 
/unhappily been made the channel or instrument of ir- 
retrievable injuries ; but it has been involuntarily, inad- 
-vertently, and directly contrary to, my wishes and de- 
|sign, It is not to beymuch wondered at, that persons, 
unacquainted with all the circumstances, should mis- 
| take, the instrument for. the author, and involve both in 
| one common-censure, &c. Wm. Sissison.” 

_ It was near the close of conference (being 9th. of Aug.). 
| when the cause was tried; however, a letter was written 
|to Mr McNicoll, at the conference, stating, that Miss 
LB, was, cast on the trial, from a point of law, and vari- 
‘ous malicious charges in Mr Hill’s letters were in- 
|serted. It was also further added, that those concern- 
ed were determined all should now come out, but were 
\ desirous it should be settled at a district meeting. “J 
know,” says the writer, “you have always been averse 
to calling the district together, but now, that there will 
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be more evidence on the “subject, I hope you will see 
differently,” &c. A letter was also, at the same time, 
addressed to the president of the conference ; but from 
his reply it was evident he was totally unacquainted 
with the merits of the case. It appeared Mr Hill had 
previously written a letter to conference, immediately 
after the trial, which was begun with “ Victory ! victo- 
ry ! victory !” From the contents of his letter the con- 
ference might be led to suppose he was innocent, as 
Miss B. had been nonsuited. 

Mr Bell, being informed by Mr Sissison at Newcas- 
tle, as also by what he had written to his sister and 
Mrs A. that the affair should not remain as it was ; and 
as the advice of some gentlemen was to be taken on 
the subject, Mr B. wrote to two of those whom he con- 
sidered would probably be of the number, to induce 
them to adopt such measures as would be likely to get 
the affair finally settled in the best way existing cir- 
cumstances would admit of; as, in addition to his sister’s 
sufferings, her disappointment at the issue of the trial, 
together with what further malicious charges had been 
made against her, and her anxiety to know what still 
remained undeveloped, rendered it exceedingly desira- 
ble to have it brought to a termination. Mr Tinley, 
in a letter to a gentleman on the subject, mentioned his 
being dissatisfied with the evidence given on the trial 
by Mr Sissison; which being represented to Mr’ S. 
he wrote to Mr Tinley. The following extracts are 
taken from Mr S.’s letter :— 

«« You must allow that your counsel manifested quite | 
as much absence of mind as myself, with respect to 
asking such questions as were calculated to unfold the 
subject. Was there no remissness in neglecting to ask 
“¢ if any other person were present at the conversation 
to which I was examined?” This simple enquiry 
would have brought the whole out. Or if f had been 
asked whether J had had any correspondence with Mr’ 
Hill, that would have answered the same purpose.— 
But these and several other questions which would 
have served the same end, from some mysterious cause, 
were never put.” 
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Mr §S. further adds, “if Mr H. should either direct- 
ly or indirectly make any demand on Miss B. for his 
expences, I should be glad to be informed of that cir- 
cumstance, as I am inclined to think I possess the means 
of checking such a demand.” 

The conversation here alluded to by Mr Sissison was 
respecting what passed at Hull when Mr H. was there, - 
and which shews clearly the object of his visit. It has 
already been noticed that Mr Hill left Shields precipi- 
tately for Hull, knowing Dr Oxley had to be there.— 
On his way thither, when at York, Mr Hill wrote to 

Sissison, directing him to meet him at the house of 
the Rey. George Highfield, superintendant of the Hull 
circuit. At this appointed conference Mr Cookman al- 
so was present. The subject of the conversation was 
respecting Miss Bell and the letters Mr [ill had writ- 
ten against her. During the interview, Mr High- 
field took occasion, at different times, to hea 
Hill for the unwarrantable and indecorous manner in 
which he spoke of the friends of Miss Bell who wished 
to investigate the business. Mr Hill having addressed 
himself principally to Mr Cookman, it appears Mr Sis- 
sison expected Mr C, would have to give an account, on 
e trial, of this conversation, which causes Mr S. afters 
wards to enquire, “ Why was I not asked if any other 
erson were present at the conversation concerning 
which I was examined, This- -simple enquiry would 
have brought the whole out ;” meaning, Mr Cookman 
ould have been called forward on the trial. 
There were yarious consultations amongst those gen- 
Jemen at Hull, who Mr Sissison applied to for advice 
m the subject, to consider what steps ought to be taken 
order to have the truth explained and afford satisfac- 
jon to the injured From a variety of circumstances, 
he presence of Miss Bell in Hull was considered high- 
y necessary. After mature deliberation, and by the 
dyise of her friends, she agreed to go. To this she 
as induced, from the consideration that the business she 
there to attend to would not require Mr Sissison to 
e present ; and further, that Mrs Captain Armstrong 
ad to be in Hull at that time. Miss Bell accordingly 
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went as soon as she was able to undertake the journey, 
which was a considerable time after the trial. 

Those gentlemen who had been consulted, and the 
whole affair laid before them, were all of them most re- 
spectable members of the Methodist connexion in Hull: 
while wishful to serve the cause of truth, they were 
particularly desirous to adopt sueh measures as might 
bring the unhappy business to a final close. For this’ 
purpose a meeting of four gentlemen was convened, at 
which Miss Bell attended, accompanied by Mrs Arm- 
strong. Miss B. had previously been informed by those 
who had read them, that the letters against her which 
Mr Sissison had received from Mr Hill, with his own 
signature to them, had been laid before the gentlemen 
who had been appointed specially for the purpose of 
investigating the business immediately after the trial. 
Those letters were described as the most vile that could 
be written, and that there were a great number of them 
altogether, twelve or more. One } person observed, he 
hoped there were not six women in either North or 
South Shields who deserved such a character as these 
letters described. Mr Hill had made great endeavours, 
since the trial, to induce Mr Sissison to return the let- 
ters he had written to him respecting Miss B. It was 
stated at the meeting that, on Mr Sissison receiving the 
anonymous letters he, in a state of alarm and confusion, 
shewed them to those persons whom he applied to for 
advice on the business. They thought it very strange 
and advised him to write to Mr Hill, the superintendan 
preacher of North Shields circuit ; or, what was thought 

still more proper, to Mrs Hill, as she belonged to Hull 
and was known by them Mr Sissison accordingly 
wrote to Mrs Hill, and received an answer written by, 
Mr Hill, stating that Mrs H. was from home; which h 
expressed himself glad of, as it was not, he said, a des 
sirable thing for a person to give a character of anothiel 
when it was a bad one, This letter of Mr Hill was 
given under promise of secrecy, and contained a very 
bad account of Miss B.’s character. On this lettes 
being shewn to those consulted, Mr S. was advised t 
write again for further particulars. He did so, and r 
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*teived additional accounts, equally bad or worse thar 
the former. It is necessary here to observe, that at the 
period Mr Hill replied to the letter addressed to Mrs 
Hill, and stated she was from home, she was lod- 


_ging at Tynemouth, a bathing place one mile from 


Shields, and Mr Hill and the family were also lodging 
_with her. ‘Suid : 

On further discussion relative to Miss Bell losing the 
trial, it was observed, that Mr Sissison stated in 
the court, “it was not the anonymous letters that had 
caused the change in his mind towards her, but that it 
were the reports of her. Here one of the gentlemen, 
laying his hand on the packet of letters then lying on 
the table, exclaimed, ‘“ Those letters are what Mr Sis- 
sison meant by “the reports,”—and those letters all 
bear the signature of Mr Hill.” 

Miss B. particularly requested that the letters might 
be read to her, believing it would in some degree re- 
lieve her mind from that distressing anxiety under 
which she laboured. The gentlemen, however, were of 
a different opinion, and would not allow them to be 
read in her presence, being persuaded that their con- 
tents would only add to her sufferings. One letter, 


however, was read, which was written by Mr Hill 


shortly after the trial, and before he left Shields, in an- 


swer to one he bad received from Mr Sissison. It ap- 
peared from the contents of this long letter of Mr Hill, 


that Mr S, had expressed himself as being dissatisfied 


in the business, and that he wished to do only what 
was right, and intimated his thought of giving Mr Hili’s 
letters up. Mr H. appeared much alarmed, and im- 
pressively-reminded Mr S. of the promises of secrecy 
he had made at the period he received the information, 
and at the same time endeavoured, with, some shew of 
solemnity, to awaken his mind to a sense of the great 
crime he woald commit iv giving up his letters. But 
sheuld he have any further thought of that nature, 


_ Mr Hiil begged he might be acquainted -with it, 


that he might see Mr Sissison first. | Mr Hill 


_Was particularly anxious to have his letters returned, 


and also to have the anonymous letter in Mr_ Sissison’s 
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possession destroyed. His enemiés; he said; wanted 
fresh cause for action, and seemed to féel pene againgt 
‘some Of those who Mr S, liad consulted ; wished hita 
to kéep the niatter entirely to himself; adding, that 
in the course of a few mofiths, the affair would be as 
though it had iiever been; and that Miss B. was as well in 
health and spirits as ever she had been. To an obser- 
vation Mr S. had made, Mr Hill replied, “ You say, 
*‘ only one family is bearing the weight of this calam- | 
ity ; but how can that be, when I and my family are 
lamenting the loss of between one hundred and fift; 
and two hundred pounds.” Hé also réminded Mr $ 
of the kindness he had done him, niéaning of causing 
him to break off the connexion with Miss B. It ap- 
peared he was determined to impress Mr S.’s mind with 
the idea that all was true he had Writtén to him re- 
specting her. 28 
When the letter of Mr Tlili was tead to Miss B. sta- 
ting that “she was as well as evér in health and spi- 
rits,” it fortunately happened that a friend of hers was | 
present who had been a witness of the affliction of her 
weak frame and dejected mind, and therefore well con- 
vinced of the falsity of Mr H.’s assertion. Had Miss B, 
felt inclined to entér into a refutation of another part of 
this letter, which did not concern herself, relative to Mr 
H.’s loss of money for law expences, she could have given. 
a long list of subscriptions obtained in both North and 
South Shields, and the surrounding towns, solicited by 
and through Mr Hill, from persons who were persuad- 
ed of his innocence ; besides what was obtained by ap- 
plication to distant circuits, and the various ten pounds, 
five pounds, and other large sums received, according 
to accounts transmitted to Miss B, From various reports 
of the \different subscribers, it appears Mr Hill got not 
less than eighty or ninety pounds from Lancashire. If 
we, therefore, take into view the various modes adopted 
for raising subssriptions for this purpose, besides at cha- 
pel doors, in classes, &c. it will be evident that Mr H. 
must have been amply remunerated for his law expences. 
The general impression made on the minds of those 
who had heard of Mr Hill’s letter to conference, was, 
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that he was innocent. Many others were also led to 
believe in his innnocence, from the wide circulation 
given to the certificate of his character, said to be 
bi signed on behalf of the cireuit,” wherein the subscri- 
bers “most solemnly declared the prosecution against 
Mr H. was malicious and unjust.” 

The gentlemen appointed to attempt a settlement of 
the business without further legal interference, at length 
determined that a letter should be written to Mr Hill 
at Burslem, where he was stationed. This was accor- 
dingly done, and the malicious and slanderous accounts 
in his own letters, with their different dates, were in- 
serted in it. And further it was stated, that they be- 
lieved them all false; and recommended Mr Hill to 
come forward and acknowledge the injury he had 
done Miss B. to the justification of her character, in 
order to prevent other steps being taken. Four re- 
spectable gentlemen, ( who had acquainted themselves 
with the particulars of the case,) signed this letter to 
Mr Hill. The receipt of this caused him to write 
several letters to the Rev. Thomas Kelk, superintendent 
of Hull circuit, who, it must be observed, had not at that 
time, attended any meeting on the subject; of course, 
his name was not at the letter addressed to Mr Hill. 
The principal matter worthy notice in Mr H.’s letters, 
was his earnest request to have his letters to Mr Sissison 
returned. 

Another gentlemen, who had also read the letters, 
and a friend who was present, declared, that at the 
bottom of one of Mr Hill’s letters, in which many vile 
things were said of Miss B. he adds, “ What I have 
written I have written, but tear off my name.” They 
also discovered the greatest likeness between Mr Hill’s 
letters, with his name to them, and the anonymous 
letters; as did also all the other persons who compared 
them, though his letters to Mr Sissison were written in 
a hand much disguised. 

In one letter sent to Mr Hill, among other most 
striking facts relative to the anonymous writer, he was 
reminded of the few first letters he had written to Mr 
Sissison against Miss B. being written upon the same 
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paper as the anonymous letters, and his letter to Blytis; 
bearing the maker’s name, J. Budgen, 1820. 

These gentlemen were particularly wishful that Mr 
Hill should come to Hull, and that Miss B. should re- 
main there till he came, hoping by that means te effect 
a settlement of the business, In one letter he stated 
that he was coming, which was followed by another, in 
which he declared he did not intend to come. 

It was further determined, at a meeting on the sub- 
ject, which Mr Kelk attended, that the packet of letters 
written by Mr Hill against Miss B. and also the other 
anonymous letter, in the possession of Mr Sissison, 
should be committed to the charge of Mr Kelk, until 
it should appear in what manner the affair should be 
finally settled ; with the express condition, they should 
not be returned to Mr Hill, it being fully understood 
they were the property of Mr Sissison. Copies of the 
letters being first taken, the originals were committed 
to the care of Mr Kelk, that they might be forth-coming 
when wanted. 

_ Miss B. not being allowed to read the letters, she 
was favoured with a few extracts from three of them. 
But by the reports of those who had read them all, 
she learnt that other parts of their contents were still 
worse than the following : 

« June 21st. 1821. She, her sister and her brother, 
are generally considered a dangerous and disreputable 
family, buried in debt, always squabbling and deceiving, 
full of religion, even Sanctification, and full of drunkenness, 
scandal, and calumny.” 

“July 2ist. 1821. She is the most consummate; 
whining hypocrite that can be found.” 

“Sept. 10th. 1821. She could pray like an angel 
any half hour, and vituperate and calumniate with any 
body the next.” 

In another letter Mr H. says, “I have heard 
Mr Beal and twenty others say, ‘‘God help the man 
that has her.” He then put the following interrogation : 
«But can you do without her ? My opinion is, you can- 
not live with her.” In answer to Mr Sissison’s enquiry, 
Who was the author of the anonymous letters? Mr 
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Hill says, “I think I know him, and you may depend 
upon it he is your friend.” 

Such are the epithets and language used by Mr Hill, 
as characteristic of Miss Bell and her family ; but the 
wickedness and falsity of them, so applied, can only be 
estimated by those who, through life, have known the 
respect and esteem the family of the late Mr Jacob Bell 
has ever been held in, even by many moving in a high- 
er sphere of life, and by none more than the methodist 
preachers, who, for near thirty years, have been hospi- 
tably entertained under his roof; and himself and 
every member of his family, not only chearfully contri+ 
buted to the support of the methodist ministry, but al- 
so subscribed to every institution formed amongst 
them. He also falsely charges Miss B. with being a 
calumniator. On the contrary, whoever knew her, 
must have observed in her, an utter aversion to notice 
even the faults of others. The epithet, ‘‘ Whining hy- 
pocrite,” is equally inapplicable, so far as ingenuous 
frankness is opposed to this mean and pitiable character. 
His charge of drunkenness against the family, is the 
most false, base, and diabolical that could be made, as 
every individual, who has ever known them in private 
life, can amply bear testimony. And although, as has 
been admitted, Mr B. from business or company, has 
been occasionally overcome in this way, the epithet of 

-drankard is by no means applicable to him. Nor can 
_ be thought of with feelings of less repulsive indigna- 
| tion, the charge of being in debt brought against the 
| family—a family that had so industriously strove, and 
| happily succeeded in honourably meeting every demand 
' againstthem, This would have been made fully to appear 
had the trial, as they expected, been gone through; 
as the merchants they dealt with, who had receiv- 
ed from them many hundreds of pounds, were in court 
ready to prove how honourably they had done busi- 
ness with them ; as also the most respectable tradese 
men in Shields, with whom they had transactions.— 
| Neither was any part of the capital employed in their 
business borrowed from any one. The remaining slan« 
ders, full of big, swelling words, in the foregoing ex. 
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tracts, so generally made, are all of them as malicious 
as they are knowingly false. 

It will be remembered that Mr H. in speaking of 
the anonymous letters, called them * vile letters,” and 
that some radical rascal had written them to injure 
him ; but how does this agree with what appears in 
one of his letters to Mr Sissison? When Mr S. en- 
quires who the anonymous writer could be, Mr H. re= 
plied, “I think I know him, and you may depend upon 
it, he is your frend.” 

It was, therefore, agreed that another letter should 
be written to Mr Hill, urging him to come. In his 
answer he made various proposals, which he expected 
would be attended to, and specified the day he would ar- 
rive. Several of his proposals were objectionable ; a- 
mongst which, that no human being was to have a 
copy of his letters, and that the originals were to be 
Jaid on the table at the place of meeting. Hisobjection 
to meet Mr Cookman, and proposal that Mr Kelk should 
be substituted in his place, was agreed to. 

Every arrangement that was thought likely to assist 
the much desired termination of the business, was made 
previous to Mr Hill’s arrival. It was intended that | 
Miss Bell and Mr Hill should be present at the intend- | 
ed meeting ; and as Mr Kelk was to attend, by Mr H.’s | 
appointment, agreeably to the request of the other gen- | 
tlemen, Miss B. addressed the following note to Mr K. | 
on the day Mr Hill was expected.— 


** Hull, November 13, 1822. 


« Reverend Sir, 


«« As I understand that a meeting is about to be held, 
to take into consideration the unhappy business in 
which I have been so great a sufferer, 1 beg to state 
to you, Sir, that having nothing to desire but truth and 
justice, I am entirely willing to be guided by the judg 
ment of yourself and the other preachers, associated | 
with the following gentlemen :— i! 


«Thomas Thompson, Esq. ‘Tam, Sir, | 
“ Mr Garbutt * Your’s, most respectfully, 
«*Mr Locking 


«Mr Henwood « Jane BEL.” 
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This note was written with a view to be counter- 
signed by Mr Hill. As it expressed a desire only for 
truth and justice, it was expected Mr Hill could not 
refuse his signature. 

On Mr Hill’s arrival, the chagrin and disappoint- 
ment he felt on seeing only copies of his letters instead 
of the originals lying on the table, was strongly depict- 
ed in his features. Though he pleaded being in great 
haste to return home, and that there was therefore a 
great necessity for quick dispatch ; yet, at the expira- 
tion of several hours, the business was not even enter- 
ed into, owing to his continued objection to every 
plan proposed for a settlement. It had been thought 
proper that some friends of Miss B. from Shields, who 
were acquainted with ail the circumstances, should be 
present to meet Mr Hill ; but he refused to meet either 
Miss B. or her friends—-The gentlemen therefore 
agreed to converse with Mr H. and Miss B. separately. 
Indeed much pains were taken by these gentlemen to 
investigate the business, and bring it to a termination. 
For this purpose they kindly devoted much of their 
valuable time, spent several hours one day, and sat the 
next day from eight in the morning till late in the eve« 
ning. During this period they minutely examined the 
case, and had much conversation with Mr Hill on the 
subject—the copies of his letters against Miss B. were 
produced, and also the certificate of her character, and 
letters to the same purport from North and South Shields, 
which had previously been sent to Hull. The following 
are extracts from them :— 


Mr Little, after recommending them. to compare the 
letters Mr Sissison had received with the ancnymous 
letter in his possession, adds, <<‘ If there is reason to be- 
lieve, that the letters Mr S. has received with a name 
is the same writing as the anonymous, what can be 
thought of the person that would write it, (the anonys 
mous) merely to get an opportunity of iijuring the 
character of a female, against whom no charge of im- 
proper conduct was ever made; nay, positively, one 
that had always justly maintained a good character, and 
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a person uf good sense, piety, and usefulness in the 
methodist connexion, &c. . 
“ Witiram Litre.” 


“Having heard that base and infamous falsehvods 
have been charged against a person, with whom and 
family I have been intimate ever since I came to Shields, 
Miss Jane Bell, lately of South Shields, now of North 
Shields ; from a love for truth, and asa friend to Mr 
Bell’s family, I think it is only doing the lady justice 
to say, that nothing of this nature has ever been received, 
neither have I ever heard such things laid to her 
charge, &c. 

“Joun Duneate, Local- Preacher.” 


* Having learnt, with astonishment and regret, that 
an attack has been made on the reputation of Miss 
Jane Bell, and that too in a manner characteristic e- 
nough of an assassin, I should be glad, if by any thing 
I could say, to repel those base insinuations or any false 
impressions made on the minds of her friends might be 
removed : here, indeed, it is not necessary, where she is 
known, and generally, if not universally esteemed. If 
‘the testimony of a disinterested person, who has long 
been acquainted with her and her family, while living 
on both sides of the River Tyne, have any weight, and 
if my filling the offices of Leader and Local-preacher, 
add any weight to that testimony, I certainly owe it 
to the person, to truth and to religion, to make known 
the high esteem which I feel and have long felt for her, 
both as awoman and a christian. I am a lover of 
truth, and of all those who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity, &c. 

“Joun Reay.” 

“ J am sorry any person should have been permitted 
to pain the feelings, wound and rend the heart, so truly 
unworthy of such malignant treatment ; I feel no hesi- 
tation in saying, Miss B.’s conduct, in every respect, is 
highly worthy the imitation of those around her, and 
nothing but satanic influence could give birth to such 
vile aspersions and base insinuations. If we trace Miss 
B. through domestic life, as a daughter, she has been 
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the most dutiful and tender ; asa sister, the most affec= 
tionate and disinterested ; as a neighbour and a friend, 
respected by all who are capable of appreciating her 
worth ; a woman of business, highly respected by many 
of ths first families in Shields. Respecting her christian 
experience and conduct in the church, none has had 
more opportunity of knowing, than Mrs Oxley and 
myself, which we have ever found to accord with the 
truths of the gospel; nor have we had any cause to lessen 
the high esteem we have for these many years contrac- 
ted. Miss B. possesses a mind far above many of her sex, 
and capable of filling a much higher situation in Life, 
than many of her equals, with credit to herself, and 
honour to her connexons. I feel imperiously called up- 
on, from a sense of duty, to advocate the cause of injured 
innocence, &c. 
«Wn. Oxuey, M. D.” 


“T am surprised to bear that accounts have been re- 
ceived highly prejudicial to the character of Miss Jane 
Bell of North Shields. As a Christian and a Methodist 
class-leader, I feel it an act of justice to say, I have 
known her from a child ; she met mein my class five 
years, and her conduct and conversation adorned the 
gospel, both in religious and domestic life, &c. t 

“Curis. Wawn.” 


After Mr Wawn had written this letter, and came to 
understand that Miss B. and her friends suspected it 
was Mr Hill who had injured her, he blamed Miss B. 
for refusing to credit his protestations of innocence.— 
And accordingly, after the trial, Mr Wawn wrote a let- 
ter to Mr H. congratulating him on the issue, as he 
believed it a proof of his innocence. In this letter he 
censured Miss B. for not believing Mr H.’s public de- 
elarations to that effect. 


At the conclusion of this meeting, Miss Bell was in- 
formed that the gentlemen were not able to effect a set~ 
tlement of the business : and, in preference to any other 
measures being taken, they each, with the exception of 
Mr Kelk, recommended Miss B. to endeavour to get 
a district meeting to settle it, Mr Kelk observed, he 
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durst not say any thing respecting the business, as the 
conference would censure him were he to sit in judg- 
ment on any preacher ! 

Miss Bell enquired in what one instance she had been 
found guilty of the charges, as “aliar, a hypocrite, a 
mischievous person, a calumniator,” or any other of 
the malicious charges that they knew had been made 
against her in Mr Hill’s letters? She was assured that 
her character stood good and unimpeached. She further 
enquired, what was meant by him writing, that she and 
her family were dangerous and drunken persons ; and 
particularly wished to be informed who was said to be 
creditors of theirs, or to whom they were indebted ? 
To all her interrogations she was answered, Nothing 
which had been written against her was proved : and 
Thomas Thompson, Esqr. continued to assure her, in 
the presence of the Rev. Thomas Kelk, Rev. John 
Storry, Mr Little, Dr. Oxley, Mr Garbutt, Mr Locking, 
Mr Henwood, that her character stood good and unim- 
peached ; and further observed, they could not settle 
this business, having no power to act: and Thomas 
Thompson, Esq. humanely added, that he himself, or 
any of the other gentlemen, who had with him investi- 
gated the business, would be very happy to give Miss 
B. a recommendation, should she want it, to obtain any 
situation in business at a distance, when she might be 
able to undertake it. Those gentlemen knew it was the 
intention of Miss B. when she was able, to leave the 
neighbourhood where she had. become so generally a sub- 
ject of conversation, from the necessary publicity of 
the late Assize Trial. The affair was a mystery to the 
public, and the general wish was to know who it was 
that had injured her. 

On Miss B.’s return to Shields, she determined on 
conversing with Mr Beal herself on the subject (as he 
was one who was persuaded of Mr Hill’s innocence) in 
preference to any further discussion between others of 
the same opinion, and those friends whose minds had 
been previously so much pained from the many dis- 
putes there had been on the subject. Mr Beal expres- 
sed a wish to know what information had been obtain- 
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ed at Hull, and observed, “ He knew they had been 
there, but knew nothing more ;” and further enquired, 
whether Miss B. had seen his letter to Hull. She an- 
swered, she had not. Mr Beal observed, Mr S. had 
kept it back because it was favourable to her. And 
further explained what he meant by asking if she had 
seen his letter, as also did Mrs Beal, namely, that Mr 
Beal had sent his opinion of Miss B. in a letter to Mr 
Sissison. Mr and Mrs Beal reminded Miss Bell, that 
she would recollect Mr Beal telling her he had suspect- 
ed a person guilty of injuring her, but that his suspi-= 
cions were removed, by that person ‘receiving a letter 
from Mr Sissison. Miss B. perfectly remembered the 
circumstance being named to her, besides hearing of 
Mr Beal mentioning it at the leaders’ meeting. Mr 
Beal added, the person he suspected was Mr Hill ; but 
that some months after the bad accounts were said to 
have been sent of her, Mr Hill came to his house, and 
said to Mr Beal, “ Here’s a proof i have had nothing 
to do with this business, this man (meaning Mr Sissi- 
son) has written tome for my opinion of Miss B.— 
I know nothing against her character.” ‘“ Write and 
say so,” said Mr Beal, “ and say that also is my opin- 
ion ;” and also requested that something more favour- 
able might be added, which Mr Beal repeated to Miss 
Bell. She enquired what made him suppose such a 
letter had gone from Mr H. he replied, that Mr H. as- 
sured him he sent it to Mr Sissison. Miss B. then en- 
quired how could Mr H. write any thing good of her 
after having written every thing that was vile. She 
then repeated what Mr H. had said in one of his let- 
ters, that he had heard Mr Beal and twenty others say, 
_“ God help the man that has her!” Mr Beal declared, 
he could not believe such a thing was written. Miss 
B. assured him she did not believe that he had said so: 
and though she had not read the letters herself, she did 
not doubt the veracity of those who had read them — 
She then related what she was told was in Mr H.’s let- 
ters; but Mr B. declared, he could not believe there 
were such letters written by Mr Hill. 
Miss B. on further information, found it impractica- 
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ble to obtain a district meeting; and that should she 
make an attempt to obtain one, it would be on the cer- 
tainty of incurring great additional expenee, by the re- 
moval of herself and witnesses to the distance of up- 
wards of two hundred miles, to the place where Mr H. 
was, with the great uncertainty of success—The ex- 
pence incurred on the part of Miss B. in the pursuit of 
justice in this case, was a much larger sum than Mr H. 
said he had to lament the loss of ; taking into the ac- 
count the large sums expended in the various journies 
necessarily occasioned by the wicked interference ; leay- 
ing out of the consideration, her sufferings through ill« 
health, and her continued extraordinary expences incur- 
red thereby.—And it is known, that, when she had paid 
her solicitor all the money due to him, and also paid all 
other expences incurred, she had wholly exhausted the 
funds provided for her future maintenance. 

From various reports said to be circulated by Mr H. 
it was understood that all attempts to obtain a district 
meeting would be fruitless, as the conference, believing 
Mr H. innocent, did not intend paying any attention 
to it. And further it was reported, that Thos. Thomp- 
son, Esq. had found Mr Hill innocent; of course it 
was believed that there were no such letters written by 
Mr H. and that it was all an invention of Mr Sissison 
and his family. Accounts were also said to have come, 
that Miss Bell had obtained much money by subscrip< 
tion. She never received five pounds, and the great- 
est part of that sum was an unsolicited gift from a gen- 
tlemen at Hull, on account of extra expences incurred 
by her long detention at that place while waiting Mr 
Hill’s arrival. 

As every avenue seemed closed that would lead to a 
developement of the truth, there appeared no way 
whereby you, gentlemen, and the public could know the 
real facts of the case, but by the method that has been 
adopted. And in those facts, with little comment, it 
certainly is evident that very little discernment is re- 
quisite. 

Observe, in the first place, when the anonymous let- 
ters were named, before he was even charged with sus- 
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iciont, his saying “ he. believed some radical rascal had 

ritten them with a view to injure him,” when it was 

nown Miss B. did not even know one person to whom 

1e term Radical belonged. Observe, also, the same 

ess, in every particular, between the letter to Mr. 

leppeil, at Blyth, from Mr Hill, with his signature, 

nd the anonymous letters—the same paper, with the 
1aker’s name—the folding—the seal—and language 
he same in different quotations—also the few first let- 
ers to Mr Sissison against Miss B. with Mr H.’s name 
» them, written on the same paper ;—also the letter 
9 Blyth, written only three days after the anonymous, 
nd those to Mr S. with a name, soon after. View his 
Jarm when it was proposed that the letters should be 
aken to the leaders’ meeting, saying, “‘ No comparison 
hould be pointed out.” His declaration that he had 
1ot seen the anonymous letters, (when it was, he said, 
n unfit subject for the vestry) though Mr Sissison had 
ent him copies of them on receiving them. Behold 
he hoax put upon many, both far and near, that a let- 
er had come from the anonymous writer to clear Mr 
Hill. The necessary question that follows certainly is, 
Nhere is that valuable letter said to have come? An 
portunity was afforded, in the meeting at Hull, for 
wroducing it, which would evidently have led to the 
dentification of the anonymous writer. 

| Again, look at the direction of the anonymous letlers, 
d Mr Hill enquiring of innocent Mrs Hill, whether 
Mir Sissison was a shoemaker or a currier, &c. but to 
revent miscarriage, both trades were written on the 
etters. Look at his first interview with Miss B. when 
lhe wished to converse with him on the subject ; and 
‘is determination, next morning, to leave the circuit ; 
pon after observing, “ he perceived Miss B.’s business 
mas going to be laid on him:” also his note to her, 
| That he would make no reply to whatever was said 
> him on the subject.” As also his declaration, pub« 
cly and privately, that he had done her no harm— 
d written no ill of her—nor knew any thing against 
er; yet at that period it is evident, from the dates of 
is letters, that he had written, and still continued to 
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write, the most vile letters that could be penned re- 
specting Miss B. It might be observed also, his gene- 
ral habit of slandering all those who’ wished to investi- 
gate the business, together be his daring declaration 
to Mr Potter, that “ he (Mr H.) would think it no crime 
to blow out Mr Little’s brains.” See his eager catchin 
at an observation, so simply made by Mr Thos. Rod- 
ham,—writing the certificate himself, and procuring 
many signatures of persons who had not seen the let- 
ters. Also the false document attached to it, to which 
he obtained the signatures of two individuals, Messrs. 
Robt. Laws and Wm Beal. This document expresse: 
being “signed on behalf of the circuit ;” whereas, 
the subject was never mentioned at a quarterly meet- 
ing, the only place where the members of the circuit 
are consulted: on the contrary, it has plainly appeared. 
by the testimony of even those upon the spot, who had 
a right, certainly, to have been acquainted with such a 
transaction, that it must have been done in the mos! 
secret and clandestine manner imaginable, And cer- 
tainly, however, those two individuals were persuaded 
by Mr Hill that ‘the persecution was malicious and 
unjust,” as it must be allowed Mr Hill took extraor- 
dinary means (as has been shewn) to influence th 
mind of Mr Beal to believe that he Mr H. was inn 
cent ; it is also very likely that whatever cause M 
Beal espouses, his relative, Wm. Beal, will not oppose 
Ought he not rather, as also the other individual wh 
signed the certificate, to have ascertained the truth o 
it before they lent there names to a tissue of palpabl 
falsehoods ; though it appears they were induced to d 
so on the condition that the certificate was not to b 
printed. For this’reason, Mr Hill, when he got i 
printed, bound his printer, by a promise of secrecy 
that not one of them were to be seen in Shields or th 
neighbourhood, nor one to be printed but what wai 
given to himself; an order which it is believed wa, 
strictly adhered to. 

This document, to say the least ofsit, evidently a| 
bounds with deception, calumny, and lies. Deception| 
in having the appearance of the sanction of the Quar 
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terly Meeting to print and circulate it; and purporting 
to be “signed on behalf of the circuit.” Calumny, in 
charging those that opposed Mr Hill, as being guilty 
of cruelty, injustice, and malice. Lies, in asserting, 
“that Mr H. has conducted himself as becomes a Chris- 
tian and a minister of the gospel ;’’ and “that he is 
every where well received and respected.”” Now if these 
two individuals had taken the trouble to read the do- 
cument they had signed, they must have known that 
the last clause, particularly, was a great untruth, viz. 
“that he is every where well received and respected.” 
They cannot have forgot Mr Hill’s quarrel, at Blyth, 
with several of the principal members; and that Mr 
Beal and Mr Little were deputed to go over to meet 
the leaders, to try to get the unpleasant business set- 
tled between them ;—that several of the leaders, from 
Blyth, came to the quarterly meeting following, and 
the unpleasantness that took place there in consequence 
of the said quarrel ;—that Mr Hill made an apology to 
Mr Heppell, for his conduct towards him. They 
cannot have forgot that Mr Potter was deputed, after- 
wards, to go to Blyth, three different times, and other 
friends along with him, on the same business: and 
that the quarrel, between Mr H. and them, continued 
till ultimately the chapel doors were shut against him, 
and till he left the circuit. These were not a few som 
litary members, but included six leaders out of seven, 
Besides, this very document itself shews that the quar- 
rel with Mr H. and several of the friends at Shields 
had taken place. And surely they need not be remind- 
ed of the many unpleasant leaders’ meetings at Shields, 
with Mr H. respecting the suspicion of his conduct to 
Miss B. to shew that he was not “every where well 
received and respected.” It is well known that many 
individwals in North Shields, in consequenee of his con- 
duct in this affair, discontinued their attendance on his 
ministry. Another corroborative fact, when at a public 
meeting, at South Shields, he began something in the 
form of prayer, in whieh he made reference to this bue 
siness, various most respectable members of the soci« 
ety immediately retired eg The most astons 
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ishing thing respecting this document is, that Mr H: 
got it printed, and sent to Hull, London, Preston, and 
Bolton in Lancashire, and, no doubt, to many other 
places ; but took good care not to let one be seen at 
Shields or the neighbourhood, where almost every person 
would have known it to be false ; and not one of 
them was ever got possession of by Miss B. till many 
months after they were printed. They also affirm, 
‘that every thing has been done to destroy our socie- 
ties.” This is utterly false, and not a single fact can 
be adduced in support of the assertion. 

There are many other circumstances in this statement 
equally striking, which need not again be adverted to. 
One thing, however, is worthy of remark,—Mr Hill’s 
constant and, for a length of time, successful endeavour 
to prevent the contents of his letters to Mr Sissison a- 
gainst Miss Bell being brought to light. But now that 
they have been seen, what is the opinion of every one 
that has read them, or indeed only what has been re- 
peated out of them? Are they or the anonymous letters 
worse? The anonymous writer informed Mr S. that 
‘“he was engaged in an affair whicht would prove his 
ruin, except Providence prevented it ;” but did not ex- 
plain in what manner his “ ruén” would be certain. — 
Mr H. is a minister of the Gospel, in appearance sent 
by ‘“‘ Providence,” to “ warn” those that are in “danger,” 
to undeceive the “cruelly deceived,” and assist them to 
break off bad connexions. He therefore informs Mr 8. 
that she with whom he was on the eve of being united 
to was “a liar, a mischievous person, a calumniator, a 

- whining hypocrite,” who, with her family, are “ danger= 
ous and disreputable persons, full of drunkenness, scan- 
dal, and calumny.” 

The anonymous writer says, “ May God help you !” 
Mr H. assures him, he has heard upwards of twenty 
persons say, “‘ God help the man that hasher !” The 
anonymous writer mentions the “ dreadful pit;’ the 
“« desperate step,” and the surprise that “a Methodist 
should join himself to infamy and poverty.” Mr H. in- 
forms him, that they with whom he is about to be uni- 
ted are “ buried in debt.” Surely, therefore, the “ step 
would be “ desperate,” and the “ pit dreadful.” 
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The anonymous writer urges him to “fy,” to “ fly 
from the danger that awaits him, to bury himself in a 
prison, rather than take a a—;” but leaves him to infer 
what he pleases. Mr H. informs him, should he marry 
her he “ cannot live with her.” Surely then, to “fly,” 
to fly and take refuge in a “ prison,” yea, to “ bury him- 
self” in one, would be more desirable. 

The anonymous writer uses the ambiguous word 
“infamy.” In whatever sense it was intended or re- 
eeived of Miss B. does not Mr H. on common occasions, 
use the word “ infamy ?”—For instance, in his letter 

_to Mr Heppell. 
_ If Mr H. thought it characteristic of a “ whining 
_ hypocrite” to be heard pray so long as ‘‘ half an hour,” 
it was as ill-applied to her, as that she prayed like an 
angel, or vituperated any one. It is well known she 
had not that time, at once, to devote to such exercises, 
from relative duties, since Mr H. became acquainted 
with the family ; which, it must be observed, was not 
‘ten nionths before the anonymous letters were written ; 
‘and not five months before that period, he shewed every 
mark of respect for them, until the evident change in 
his conduct towards Mr Bell. Only six weeks before 
| the anonymous letters were written, he expressed, in 
the letter to Mr B. before mentioned, his respect for 
‘his sisters. 

The anonymous writer was in great haste when he 
wrote his letters. Did Mr H. stop one post (if one) 
| after receiving Mr Sissison’s first letter, designed for 
| Mrs Hill, before he answered it? The anonymous 
| writer had to send his letters to the care of two “ Me- 
| thodist Preachers” for want of an address. Had Mr H. 
| Mr Sissison’s address at the time the anonymous let- 
| "ters were written ? What can be thought of Mr Hill 
| ‘altering his usual stile of writing after the anonymous 
| -letters were written? 
| It 1s proper to observe, that though the name of Mr 
| Ward, of Durham, has been much used on this occa- 
sion, by and through Mr Hill, it is known that Miss 
| Bell, from her knowledge of that gentleman’s chris- 
| tian character, never believed that he was acquainted 
| with the facts of the case. 
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TO 
THE METHODIST PREACHERS... 


ASSEMBLED IN CONFERENCE 
AT SHEFFIELD. 


GENTLEMEN, . 


THE “ Puain Statement or Facts,” now laid 
before you, is a case of no common importance. In 
that case you behold a virtuous and respectable female 
become the victim of malevolent persecution,» and 
plunged into the deepest. suffering and. affliction—her 
peace of mind destroyed—her prospect of happiness 
blasted—her property wasted—and every thing dear 
to her character wickedly. and wantonly maligned.— 
And of all this affliction and suffering, you have aview 
of the cause—you behold it in the persom of one» of 
your own Ministers !—You see a man, professing to 
teach others the principles and practice of the gospel, 
trampling on them himself, in the most’ scandalous 
manner,—You see this man, who should have known 
that evil-speaking is a crime, endeavouring (alas! 
too successfully) to ruin the character of an innocent 
woman, by the most false. and, cowardly slander’ that 
vindictive malignity could. invent. . 

The case now submitted to you, is one that demands 
your solemn investigation—it isan appeal to you from 

- the voice of justice. Justice is due to, injured innocences- 
it is likewise due to convicted guilt--and it is equally due 
to your own character. If this womans innocent of the 
vile slanders that have been cast upon her, ought she 
not to receive the marks of your protection? If this 
man is guilty of the offence he is charged. with, .ought 
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ou not to punish him; and, as a religious body, 
yhose proceedings are in the view of the world, would 
ou not, by your connivance at his crime, become iden- 
ified with the slanderer himself, if you suffered him to 
scape with impunity? But from a body of such high 
espectability as the Methodist Conference there is no- 
hing to apprehend ; they have a higher regard for their 
wn character, and the honour of their discipline, 
han to suffer, without punishment, any of their 
ninisters to slander or injure the people committed 
o their charge. This case demands, from you, no-= 
hing but an impartial examination. If, after such 
Nn examination, you find the statement it contains 
o be false, then treat it in the manner such impo« 
itions deserve—dismiss it with contempt and indig- 
ation; but if you find that the facts it details are 
ounded in truth, then, as the imperative obligation of 
‘our duty, take the scales of justice into your hand, 
ind weigh the accused and the accuser together ; and let 
he religious body to which they belong, and the world 
t large, see them in their relative and positive situa- 
ions. Let the calumniated member of the church be 
gain exhibited in the spotless robe of her unsuspected 
nnocence ; and Jet her calumniating minister be also 
xhibited, with the stigma of a convicted slanderer! 
te who, like Cain, would murder the character of his 
ister, ought, like Cain, to bear the mark of his crime, 
hat all men may know him. 

The case, therefore, of Miss JANE BELL is commit- 
ed to you, with perfect confidence in the equity of 
four judgment. You will deal with it according to its 
nerits— your decision, founded as it must be, m justice, 
will be, to her, some small consolation; but no conso- 
ation that man can afford will be commensurate with 
he injuries she has sustained. The sighs and tears of 
y wounded heart—the manifold sorrows of afflicted in- 
xocence, must seek for effectual consolation, where 
lone it is to be found—in Gon. 


FINTS. 
J. Marshall, 
- Newcastle. 
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